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PREFACE 


Saint George he was a fighting man and loved a fighting 

breed, 

And whenever England wants him now he’s ready to her 
need ; 

From Crecy field to Neuve Chapelle he’s there with hand 
and sword, 

And he sailed with Drake from Devon to the glory of the 
Lord.” 1 


_ For thirteen years prior to August 1914— since, 
‘in fact, we last noted his definite doings on the 
South African veldt—the British fighting man 
was to the average observer a nebulous creature. 
His scarlet tunic filled the eye here and there; 
his bands were heard at the Exhibition; the 
reports of his annual manoeuvres were read 
listlessly, during hot weather. 

Then, suddenly, he appears, he and _ his 
brethren, standing calmly on the crater of the 
European volcano, gazing, a little contemp- 
tuously, overits edge. And Great Britain stands 
still to watch him. 

When the need arises these men disappear 
to un-named places, swallowed up vaguely in 


1 Reprinted from Punch by special permission. 


vill PREFACE 
Battalions, Brigades, and Divisions. Some come 
back. 

But of those who go and return, and of those 
who go and are no more seen, little of the 
human element is really known, for the per- 
sonal pronoun enters not into official narratives. 

If, therefore, these pages help in any way to 
bring the reader into closer touch with the men 
who are serving him “ oversea,” in so many 
different ways, the writer will have achieved his 
end. 

Names of men and places are, of necessity, 
fictitious. 

The Member of Parliament round whom 
‘‘The Irresistible Argument ” is written may be 
recognized by some of his constituents. Let me 
hasten, therefore, to say that their popular 
Member gave me his consent, on his departure 
(as a Corporal) for the Front, to the publication 
of his patriotism, and assured me he bore me no 
ill will for my presumptuous portrait of him. 

I am indebted to the Editors of the Daily 
Chronicle, Westminster Gazette, and Novel Maga- 
zine for their courtesy in allowing me to re- 
publish those sketches which have already 
appeared in their papers. 

DELL LEIGH. 


London: May 1916. 
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THE VIGIL 


“Tue listener” shifted the weight of his 
pack a bit more on to the other shoulder and 
fumbled with the left hand in the pocket of his 
service Jacket for the loose tobacco which lay 
there. A shred of this he transferred to his 
mouth. He was a novice at chewing—but it 
was something, and in these nights it is the 
wise man who spits quietly. Then with a 
stealth born of custom and the propinquity of 
the King’s enemies, he crawled up the mud of 
the crater side, holding his rifle well clear of the 
damp. With his elbows poised on the summit, 
he felt round with his feet for the projecting 
piece of timber that had evidently been part of 
some old gate in the peaceful years, and had 
been buried who knows when? Recent heavy 
shell fire had laid bare this, and other things, 
to the light of day. And anyhow, notched with 
a knife, it made a comfortable foot-rest during 
the hours of the vigil, and Williams, J., 9068, 
Private, 29th Battalion, the London Regiment, 


was glad of it. 
ll 
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To say that it was cold would be to dally 
idly with words. It is true that innumerable 
stars stabbed the sky. But there was also a 
very wet wind which blew odd bits of paper 
from time to time across his face. One such 
came to rest on the foresight of his rifle, and 
in shaking it off he rattled the sling ever so 
slightly. 

* * * * * 

A guttural voice forty yards ahead muttered 
something unintelligible, and Williams, at his 
listening post, prayed fruitlessly for a know- 
ledge of German. A spectre, slightly blacker 
than the void, loomed up ahead, and Williams 
raised his rifle slowly. Was it a head and 
shoulders, or a sandbag—or both? The shape- 
less mass moved off to the right amid an echo 
of whispering men. He was now a good mark. 
Should he? | 

No, it wasn’t certain enough. Besides, three 
platoons of his own men lay behind him 
making up arrears of sleep. How pleased 
they would be! He lowered his rifle, the 
magazine resting on his discarded cap, and 
stared hard into nothingness. 

The night slipped by. Curious that he felt 
no desire for sleep. He often wondered why 
this was. Tension too great, he supposed. 
Funny, though. He slipped back the nickel 
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cap and looked at the luminous dial on his 
wrist (gleaned from a recent ninety-six hours’ 
leave)—11.10. 

* * * * 8 

They were coming out of the Empire now. 
Coventry Street was a maze of crawling taxis; 
and that everlasting crowd josties: past the 
Corner House. | 

* * * 2 2 

Far above he heard the thresh of engines. 
One of ours by the sound. Coming back, no 
doubt, from a ‘look see’ over their lines. 
He couldn’t have seen much. But you never 
know. The moist clay on which he lay was 
beginning to percolate through the greatcoat. 
Presently there would be a feeling as of a 
cold poultice on the pit of his stomach which 
would remain there, spreading, to the end of 
time. ... 

“Qn the rest of our front there was nothing 
to report.”” It was one of those nights. 
“Nothing to report.” That would be his 
sentence to the sergeant, later. But he would 
dearly like to pink that swine who put one 
through Jerry’s throat last night. No chance 
of that, though. Nothing doing... . 

* * 2 * 2 

There was an awful squash now in the Tube 

lifts at the “Circus.” ‘ Passengers off first, 
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please’ . . . and the hiss of escaping air as 
the steel gates clanged back... . “ Passing 
Brompton Road.” ... He would give a tidy 
little sum to ‘‘ pass”” Brompton Road. They 
say it is horribly dark in London, now. Hor- 
ribly dark! Williams nearly laughed. Would 
have, had it been safe. And they talk of closing 
the night clubs. “So bad for young officers.” 
* * * * * 

He shifted the quid from the left cheek to 
the right, and his thoughts wandered unfettered 
in the silence. — 

The poultice spread. 

Was that black shape appearing again—this 
time nearer? Or did he dream? He raised 
himself higher on the ground and sniffed two 
or three times. He found this always helped 
his eyes. Yes. He was moving back along 
the edge of their trench, very slowly. 

What for? Probably bringing something 
back from further down; a message likely, or 
tobacco, for which better men than he have 
risked their lives before. 

Williams fingered the trigger-guard lovingly. 
Point-blank range. But the distance is decep- 
tive. And if he misses, and the flash of his 
own rifle gives away the game? Well, he knew 
what that meant if there were two of them. 
But there weren’t. Only one. Right. He 
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would have a cut at it. That chap was simply 
asking for it. He took long and careful aim. . . 

Crack! from the other side, and a sandbag 
hit Williams on the shoulder, knocking him 
backwards into a pool of water below. 

* * x * * 

There had been two. One decoy, moving a 
sack filled with feathers, supported on bamboo 
poles from the safety of the trench. The other 
lying out, waiting for the tell-tale flash. Wil- 
liams did not know this. That is why he fell 
into the puddle. 

Three men and a sergeant, cursing in whis- 
pers, crawled up and collected him. One took 
the vacant place in the crater, and prepared 
to receive cold poultices until just before dawn. 

* * * * k 

The nurse held her thermometer up to the light. 
And Private Williams winked solemnly at her. 

*“Don’t you dare to wink at me,” she said 
with a merry twinkle, ‘‘ or I shall have you sent 
back to where you were this morning. I know 
all about you, my boy,” and she returned the sage 
wink of experience, adding, “‘ It is only a flesh 
wound on the shoulder. Nothing to write home 
about.’ She lied, and Williams knew she lied. 

But there was no need to tell him he would 
be eating chicken jelly in London to-morrow. 
He knew it. That is why he winked. 


CON: CAMP 


‘* You have overstayed your leave nine days. 
Anything to say?” 

The delinquent pulled himself together, cleared 
his throat, and proceeded with the usual formula. 

** Tt’s like this ’ere, sir .. .”’ 

The C.O. pushed his service cap on to the 
back of his head and listened patiently. A 
bluebottle, having heard all this before, got 
bored and tried to butt his way through the 
glass of the window. 

** Yes,’ said the C.O. in due course, “ you’re 
almost word perfect, aren’t you? Deprived 
of ‘nine days’ pay under Royal Warrant, 
and nine days’ pay under the Army Act. 
Nexti a7 

‘“* Lefturrrn. Quimarch.” And the Orderly 
Room Corporals stamped over the wooden 
floor for the eighteenth time that morning. 

* * * * 2 

The next was an Irishman who, holding a 

travelling warrant to Dublin, was extracted, 


feet foremost, from a first smoker at Exeter. 
16 
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‘“* Faith, sorr, ’twas not drhunk I was at all. 
*Twas the blessed slape come over me, and me 
tired with senthry go an’ all .. .” 

*“ Evidence?” The C.O. turned wearily to 
the Adjutant and held out his hand for the 
papers. At the close-written testimony to his 
undoing, read over carefully to him, Private 
Tim Malone’s eyes soared pathetically skywards. 
The stars in their courses, and three flasks of 
station “ Irish,’”’ conspired together against him. 

Finally, after No. 29 had been dealt with, 
the Sergeant of the Guard clicked his heels 
together and announced that the C.O. had 
seen all prisoners. 

“Bright lot this morning,’ said Colonel 
Cave to his Adjutant as he lit a cigarette when 
the room was cleared. | 

“Yes, sir; but the discipline, on the whole, 
is excellent, considering we’ve two thousand 
men here who have all been blooded and whose 
whole outlook in life is the trenches again. 
These time-expired men are the worst; they 
have forgotten more than we can teach them.” 

The C.O. nodded. “I’m sure I don’t blame 
them,”’ he said as he finished signing railway 
warrants; ‘‘ I’m certain I should do the same, 
and more so, on occasion.” 

** Hullo, here comes the band.’ The C.O. 
reached for his stick and departed. He was 
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rather proud of his band, having raised and 
partially trained it himself. They were a 
motley crew, as, clad, some in convalescent 
blue and some in khaki, and all of different 
regiments, they headed the morning route 
march into camp again. Some ninety men in 
full marching order tramped past on to the 
grass parade ground. Many, soft still from 
their hospital life, went “‘ heavy.’ All bore 
on their young faces the mature look of men 
who have watched shrapnel bursting just 
behind them. 

The autumn sun shone down upon the lines 
of wooden huts which formed the Convalescent 
Camp, and shimmered on thé big copper pans 
drying against the corrugated iron sheds of 
the kitchen quarters. Sheltered from sea and 
land winds, it nursed back to health, and 
battle, relay upon relay of men maimed of 
limb or broken of health in the devastating 
fields of Flanders. It was, indeed, a Place 
of Waiting. Waiting for the day when, a 
clean bill of health being pronounced, the 
man might hitch his pack more comfortably 
to the shoulder, curse the new boots served 
out to him, and stand in his place with the 
outgoing draft to take up the burden of his 
brief profession once again. | 


* * me * % 
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In the evening the Colonel watched a group 
of men hitting in turn at a life-size dummy 
figure on the recreation ground. It amused 
them to punch the leather-covered head of 
this Prussian infantryman, whose sawdust 
body held springs which brought it up with 
a jerk for more wallopings. It was also in- 
structive from the officers’ point of view when 
men, with bullets at some time through their 
shoulder, hit out unimpaired and were noted 
down for the next draft, and reported to their 
N.C.O.s accordingly. 

The Colonel limped up the main road of the 
camp, past “ Straffe Cottage,” ‘°* Highlanders’ 
Rest,” “‘ The Pig and Piston,” and such like. 
Each hut had its name, humorous or other- 
wise, painted gaudily over the door. Each 
had its little strip of stone-bordered garden, 
tended with grave absorption by their owners. 
His wound had deprived him of four hours’ 
sleep last night, the healing tendons of his 
Jeg having ached and throbbed until dawn. He 
had caught it in the calf when they dropped 
shrapnel on the roof of a half-burned farm he 
had converted into a field dressing station. 
They had given him this job at home because 
his fame at organizing of all sorts had reached 
the ears of a watchful staff, and been reported. 
Pompous aldermen and town councillors “ went 
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over”’ the camp periodically, and saw that it 
was good. Whereafter arrived cheques for 
“comforts ” not provided in Regulations (but 
vehemently desired by Cave) “as a mark of 
appreciation for the care he bestowed on those 
poor fellows .. .” ete. 

A great General in a Rolls-Royce had arrived 
one sweltering afternoon in the unexpected 
manner of Generals, and proceeded, as the 
Adjutant put it, to look for trouble. He found 
none. On the contrary, he had grunted his 
medallioned way from hut to bakery, and 
bakery to wet canteen quite placidly, and at 
the “ pow-wow ”’ afterwards had been graciously 
pleased to inform the few breathless officers, 
collected by a perspiring sergeant from the 
neighbouring golf-links, that he was “ extremely 
gratified at the efficient and orderly appear- 
ance...’ etc., etc. 

2 2 * x * 

Colonel Cave’s thoughts hovered idly over 
these events as he ascended the zigzag path 
to his accustomed seat beneath a patch of 
pungent heather, whence he not infrequently 
watched his ant-like men working and playing 
in the cup of the hills below. The dynamo 
of his life had ceased to hum, and the iron had 
entered his soul—when they sent him here. 
By climbing, on days when his wound was still, 
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to a peak, he could look down upon the patch- 
work of red roofs, white hotels and straight, 
tree-fringed roads of the town beneath him. In 
one of these—he could just see the end of it 
tapering to the sea—he had been, as it were, 
weighed and found wanting. 

The faint scent of her hair as they danced 
together had lingered, a suspicion of sweetness, 
through the turbulent months that followed. 

‘* It is no good, Jack, old boy, you are asking 
too much of me,”’ she had said with outstretched 
hands, the tip of her fan resting on the black 
sleeve of his coat. 

‘You poor dear, I am hurting you so, I 
know. But what can I say? ... You must 
go away, Jack,”’ and there was a look of appeal 
in her white, strained face. 

There was nothing to be said; and he had 
gone. 

The pendulum of fate had swung him back, 
bruised, to within a mile of her home,a year 
later. 

He dug his stick savagely into the thick, 
springy turf, and bit hard on his pipe-stem. 
The temptation was strong upon him to go 
down on these calm evenings for a sight of 
her lithe figure and a touch of her cool hand. 
But no. That was finished, all that. His 
pride rebelled at a cold bow, or—*“‘ Oh, is it 
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Colonel Cave? I hear your camp is a great 
success, .. .” 

Rather the stifling, sleepless work in France 
again than that. 

* * * * * . 

The sun drooped in the sky, and the shadow 
of heather and furze deepened on the dark 
green slant of the hill. A wire-haired terrier 
stiffened at a rabbit scrape a few yards off, 
scrabbled vainly, throwing out behind him little 
brown clods of mould, and then padded ex- 
pectantly towards the khaki figure ahead of 
him. He stopped at the Colonel’s feet, sniffed 
anxiously with wet nostrils working, and then. 
barked an invitation, looking from the soldier to 
adjacent stones and back again. 

““Come here at once, Bobby, you naughty 
boy. ...I1 am so sorry. I’m afraid he dis- 
turbed you. ... Oh!” 

The girl started and coloured deeply as the 
Colonel stood up. 

““ Vyv!” he said, as he went to her. 

““ My dear,’’ she answered, as she took the 
large brown hand, “ how ill you look. Oh! 
Jack, is that me?’ She gazed long and ten- 
derly at him. ‘“‘ You poor thing. Dear,” she 
turned her head shyly to the valley, “I am 
so, so sorry. And yet ”—she raised smiling 
eyes to his—‘‘ somehow I am glad too—now.” 
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The sun threw a benediction of glory across 
sky and sea, and an evening breeze stirred 
the dry heather faintly in a Nunc Dimittis of 
whispering song. Then they stood together 
hand in hand on the rich fragrant grass as 
black, grotesque shadows lengthened about 
them. And over the tired man’s body there 
spread a peace which passes understanding. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE ARGUMENT 


THE telephone bell tinkled under the table 
for the thirty-second time, and the Assistant 
Military Secretary said something under his 
breath. 

“Is that you, Harvey? ”’ 

** Yes—who is it?” 

““Qwen speaking. I say, can I see you 
privately for a few minutes?” 

**'What’s wrong? House of Commons fallen 
down ?”’ 

*“ No, not yet. But is it all right if I come 
along now ? ”’ 

‘** Of course. ... | 

Harvey eyed his visitor gravely. The per- 
sonality of Joseph Maxwell Owen, Liberal 
Member for Duxeter, always twanged in the 
A.M.S. a chord of gravity. He felt his in- 
veterate trait of satire being sternly repressed. 
The democratic politician sat with his face to 
the light in Harvey’s neglected armchair, and, 
as its erstwhile occupier would be the first to 
admit, there was henceforth only one man in 


the running. For the first time in Harvey’s 
24 
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knowledge of him the M.P. of three successful 
elections was suffering from nerves. 

The two men talked for a few minutes in 
rather a strained manner on the war and kindred 
banalities, the while the soldier studied his 
friend closely. It was a good head. Prac- 
tically no hair in front, and overmuch at the 
back. Keen, thoughtful eyes and a firm, rather 
obstinate mouth. A pallid skin which knew 
little of the breath of moorlands, but much of 
the fetid atmosphere of towns. He dressed 
indifferently, thought Harvey; but clothes to 
a man like that would be a consideration of 
no moment. He expressed all over him the 
restrained, forceful type of modern (and un- 
popular) thinker. Harvey was always impressed 
by the thought that, after all, this was the 
species of mankind which gets things done—a 
fighter of forlorn crusades. 

“* It’s just this,” said Owen at length, rather 
in the manner of one addressing a not too 
congenial audience, and fingering a silver watch- 
chain awkwardly. ‘ There is every reason to 
belhieve”’ (distinct whiff of platform oratory here— 
an “ opening ”’), “‘ and, indeed, I have gone rather 
closely into the matter, that there are several 
hundred eligible men in my constituency who 
could enlist without detriment to Government 
contracts. Now, those men ought to go.” 
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Harvey nodded. 

“TI believe I could get them all, as I have 
some influence up there, and they listen to me.” 

Listen to him. The Assistant Military 
Secretary remembered the last two elections, 
and ‘Jos.’ Owen’s enormous majorities— 
‘* pulverizing,” his agent had called them. 

“Well, old chap,” he said, “‘ what’s the 
trouble? By all means go up and rope ’em in.”’ 

** But,”’ continued the Member for Duxeter, 
unheeding the last remark, “‘ there are certain 
difficulties.” | 

Harvey had vivid recollections of a visit to 
Duxeter, when the populace of that thriving 
city was immersed to the armpits in a sea of 
political controversy; and he knew the out- 
spoken independence of the North Countryman. 

“Which you will overcome, as usual,” he 
answered, smiling. 

“* 'Yes,”? said Owen gravely, “I shall over- 
come them. But I want your assistance.” 

‘“* My assistance? My dear chap, my soul is 
not my own these days... .”’ 

Owen held up a restraining hand. 

“I feel,”” he pursued quietly, “ that at a time 
like this I cannot well approach these men to 
do their bit unless ”—he paused—“ well, unless 

+ Tam cong it myself.” 
_ “T see,” answered Harvey, biting a pen- 
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holder, “‘ you want a commission.’ ' He, had a 
vision of certain messes of his acquaintance, 
and the views of its members on politics and 
the undue length of men’s hair. 

** Well,” politely but cautiously, “‘ I daresay 
that could be arranged. Any previous military 
experience ? ”’ 

** None, but I don’t want a commission. The 
men I am going to talk to are going to enlist. 
So must I.” 

Harvey crossed his legs and stared. 

‘** But, my dear fellow, do you realize what 
that means? You will, I suppose, take the 
Imperial Service Obligation? Can you go out? 
Are you strong enough? Ought you to leave 
your Parliamentary work?” Owen was a 
rising man. Harvey foresaw endless difficulties. 
He was, he knew, a delicate man, no longer a 
youth, and with Imperial ties. 

** Yes, I can do all that—must do it if I take 
this job on. You see, I am only thirty-eight. 
Not very fit, of course; I used, as you know, 
to be chronically asthmatic, but I am much 
better. Anyhow, it is an unstable proposition 
for me to urge men to make sacrifices while 
I ” He spread out his hands. ‘On the 
other hand,” he continued, “if I ask them to 
do only what I myself have done, I have an 
" irresistible argument.” : 
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“Tr suppose,’ asked Harvey, ‘the spade- 
work of drills and elementary training is not 
a bit in your line? ”’ 

** No—I shall hate it—that sort of thing is 
not my méter. But if three hundred men 
to the State depend upon it, my feelings are 
beside the mark.” 

** Right-ho!”? said Harvey. ‘“‘ When do you 
propose making a start?” 

‘** Now,”? answered Owen quietly. ‘I want 
you to advise me on technical points.”’ 

_ Harvey, now thoroughly interested, pro- 
ceeded to answer the dozen questions put 
tersely to him by the other. 

‘** And now,”’ he said, rising, “ there is nothing 
for it but the doctor. By the way, what about 
the House when .they resume sittings ? ”’ 

Owen looked out of the window reflectively. 
‘““ This place,” he answered, indicating a dusty 
parade ground, whereon a brass-voiced sergeant- 
instruétor was being sarcastic to a squad of 
thirsty men, “‘ would do me very well. I sup- 
pose I could get to Westminster after about 
5 p.m., couldn’t I?” 

‘‘ Oh, yes, as long as you are here,” replied 
Harvey. ‘“ But, I say, won’t it be a little 
awkward, private’s uniform, and—er—that sort 
of thing? ”’ 

‘“That doesn’t trouble me. Do you know 
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there are three members of the House of Lords 
in the ranks?” 

** No, I didn’t,” said Harvey, laughing. The 
idea of a full-dress debate in that most con- 
_ servative of’ assemblies rather tickled him. He 
buckled on his belt. 

““ Come along; I expect to spend ‘the shil- 
ling’ with you in the time-honoured way, you 
know.” 

* * * * * 

‘* Good-morning, sir,” said Harvey, bringing 
in his visitor. ‘“‘ I want to introduce to you, 
sir, Mr. Owen, the member for Duxeter— 
Colonel Preston.” 

The Colonel rose. What the deuce was 
Harvey playing at now? He wasn’t going to 
be heckled by any of these chaps. 

**'Won’t you sit down?” he said stiffly. 

Harvey briefly explained the case, while the 
Colonel assumed the Orderly Room Air. 

His Adjutant, in the background, kicked a 
Lieutenant under the table, patted his back hair 
fondly and winked. 

The Sub eyed the civilian distrustfully, as 
he would a kicking horse in stables. 

On the word “‘enlist,”’ the Colonel glanced 
rapidly at the Adjutant, who was engrossed in 
Army Book 70. 

‘“* Well,” he said at length, “I think it is 

7 , 
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very sporting of you. I suppose you will want 
three weeks’ leave for your recruiting campaign ? 
But look here, we shan’t have questions asked 
in the House about us, shall we? ”’ 

“You can rely upon me,’ replied Owen, 
smiling. 

‘“* Right,” said the Colonel. To the Sub: 
“Take Mr. Owen in to the doctor, Mills. I 
wish you luck at Duxeter. Good-morning.” 

* * * * * 

Three months afterwards the Assistant 
Military Secretary looked up from a study 
of “War Establishments—Part V., Reserve 
Depdt, etc.,”’ to see a khaki-clad noite in the 
doorway. 

“Hullo, Owen, old chap, come in. Why 
haven’t you been to see me before? ”’ 

“I have been learning my job,” said Owen. 

** Did you recruit your men? ”’ 

** Yes—four hundred and eighty. I attested 
them myself—I am a J.P., you know.” 

Harvey nodded. “ Good,” he said. 

““T am under orders for the next draft,’’ 
continued the Member for Duxeter. ‘“‘ We are 
for France, I hear. Expect to go on Thurs- 
day.” 

** But the House is sitting.” 

“I have paired with Donaldson,” answered 
Owen, smiling. ‘‘ He is second in command of 
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the Blankshire Yeomanry; they are required 
for coast defence duties.” 

“* How are you feeling?” asked Harvey, ob- 
serving the bronzed face and erect shoulders. 

‘“* Never better in my life,” said the other. 
““T just wanted to thank you for your 
kindness.” 

*““ My dear fellow,”’ expostulated his friend. 

“* Oh, yes, of course, I know... but, you 
see, you helped me to raise two companies. 
Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye, old man—best of luck .. .” 

‘* Dulce et decorum est...’ mused Harvey, 
when the door had closed. ‘“‘ But I hope he 
won’t get killed. Country can’t afford to lose 
men like that.” 
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‘* PaRSONS, 1892, JoHN, Private: Army Service 
Corps, M.T.,”” wiped his hands on some cotton 
waste and watched a Taube battling up wind 
towards the German lines. His home for the 
nonce was a hut for spare parts, his right flank 
the river and lock gates, his left the whitewashed 
wall (now grey) of a third-rate commercial 
hotel, his rear some flat, negative land of Northern 
France, and his front, his invariable front, the 
petrol.tanks of cars. 

He and some six of his comrades worked the 
‘** motor yard,”’ which consisted of an old barge 
coaling station, eighty yards by fifty on the 
river bank. It had rained without halt or hesita- 
tion for five days and nights, and for five nights 
and days, with brief intervals for sleep, his 
head pillowed on an empty petrol tin and some 
sacking, he had assuaged the thirsty tanks of 
cars while their owners fidgeted with spanners. 
His rations he took standing, sucking the jam 
and motor grease from his fingers. 

The little French town, through which the 


river wandered, held the brains of the Army, 
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so that to John Parsons and his brethren came 
in a ceaseless stream through the twenty-four 
hours of interminable days every make and 
shape of car for power to continue to wreck their 
insides. 

Parsons had lived with chassis in Birming- 
ham from boyhood. Consequently it hurt him 
to hear a 1914 Rolls, caked with nine days’ 
mud, being wrenched and torn by rude hands, 
as their drivers backed and twisted towards the 
stack of cans which lined the quay. But his 
was the job to supply essence and grease, and to 
make no remarks on the foibles of his betters. 

* * * * * 

A staff captain, very young and fresh from 
Camberley, swerved round the corner and 
pulled up a Daimler within a yard of John, to 
the detriment of all her studs. Pained at 
such treatment he made an involuntary suck- 
ing noise with his teeth. The officer seemed 
to have heard. 

“Here, come along, my man; I want ten 
tins, and ‘ geldi’ about it.” 

He crawled stiffly round the steering column 
and stamped some of the cold from his feet 
in the mud. John, seizing his opportunity, 
saluted, and replied with great deference— 

“Beg y’r pardon, sir; but the tank won't 
’old it.” 
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‘““Won’t hold it? Of course not. Do you 
think I’m a fool, man? Don’t argue. Fill up, 
and look sharp about it; the remaining tins go 
inside. And don’t scratch the paint.” 

He turned to hide a smile as he thought of 
the wealthy distiller’s face could he but see 
the crested car he once owned and had generously 
lent “‘ for Army purposes.” 

““Beg y’r pardon, sir.” The staff captain 
whisked round angrily. “Pm under orders, 
sir—petrol tanks to be filled for dooly author- 
ized persons—reserve cans up to three only 
on written requisition, countersigned by Com- 
mandin’ Orficer.”’ 

He repeated the old formula parrot-like, 
laying a tinge of emphasis on ‘ Commandin’ 
Orficer.”’ | 

‘Bit of orlright, that there lars’ part was. 
?Oo did ’e think ’isself, then, comin’ swankin’ 
round ’ere wiv ’is red all noo—what next ? ”’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? You A.S.C. men are 
the most helpless set of idiots I ever knew.” 
The captain returned from the stack, a can in 
each hand, while Private John Parsons looked 
on in blank dismay. When the throbbing 
Daimler held twenty gallons in her tank and 
elsewhere, the officer produced a pocket-book 
and a gold pencil. 

** Who’s your C.O. here ? ” 
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“Captain Burn, sir.” 

“Well, my compliments to Captain Burn, 
and this note. Stand clear.” 

He waited for the hum of her song, and the 
big car darted forward. John Parsons looked 
after him with unutterable scorn, the note in 
his hand. 


‘** Dear Burn, | 
‘*T am taking my General to Paris, and 
have snaffled some of your spares, up to ten. 
By the way, your man is rather an ass—suggests 
difficulties. 
| ** Yours sincerely, 
** J. RanpomM, Capt., 
* D.A.A., Q.M.G., 245 Inf. Div.” 


‘** Oh, ’e zs, is °c? I know what I'd do with 
the likes of ’im, anyways. Good mind to 
chuck it in the ditch.’”’ He glanced reflec- 
tively at the water, “’im and ’is red tabs— 
blimy !”’ | 

* * * * * 

Three motor lorries heavily laden roared 
round the corner. 

‘““’Ere y’are, cully,” shouted the leading 
driver, shaking the rain from his cap as he 
pulled up opposite Parsons. 

“Thirteen cases o’ Johnnie Walker for yer, 
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an’ fifty dozen o’ George Goolaiy, wiv’ the 
Commander-in-Chief’s best respec’s, I shud shay 
sho. Come on, set about it, I wants my tea.”’ 

' Thereupon followed the disembarkation of 
some two hundred tins of Pratt’s Motor Spirit, 
Mobiloil, and cans of a like breed. 

*’Ow about the empties?” grumbled a 
sergeant who had paddled up through the 
mud, as he surveyed a long wall of tins which 
had served their immediate purpose. 

““ Cawn’t take ’em now, Serjint; we’re down 
for ‘orse fodder return journey,” whined a 
perspiring driver on the rear of a disgorging 
lorry. 

The sergeant turned about. “Ere, I don’t 
want any more of them tins over there, you’re 
stackin’ too ’igh. Make ’em here, all that next 
lot,” and he pointed to an empty space on the 
lock edge. 

** You,” indicating Parsons, “ best watch the 
cars when they’re backing, else we shall ’ave 
the ’ole bloomin’ lot in the river.” 

* * * * * 

A conference of the mighty was at hand. 
That is to say, the C.-in-C., attended by all 
those of his senior staff who could squeeze, 
bored to death, into the narrow room, would 
‘confer’ gravely, as befitted the occasion, 
with the alert, white-haired man in whose 
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plump hands rested the present destiny of a 
great nation. Heavy-bodied cars, driven by 
men knowing no speed limit, had rocked across 
the cobbled square of the town since daybreak, 
from which emerged dapper blue-clad French- 
men wearing the red and white armlet of the 
Etat-Major. 

All the morning down on the river bank a 
constellation of cars fretted and jerked about 
for spirit to return to their Divisions. 

Parsons and his brethren poured in new life 
unceasingly, while the sweat trickled down the 
inside of their grey army shirts. 

A big Daimler landaulette heoted angrily at 
@ mere two-seated Humber which blocked the 
narrows of the quay, and a grey-haired man 
with two bands of gold round the peak of his 
cap looked out of the window. 

‘* Tell him to back her, Random,” he said 
over his shoulder to an officer inside. ‘* Oh, 
all right, get out yourself and guide him to it. 
One moment,” to the driver; “‘ Captain Random 
will direct you.” 

The D.A.A., Q.M.G., stood in the mud and 
directed operations imperiously with the left 
hand. 

‘* A bit more—bit more——” crash! bong ! 
splash ! ! | 


The studs would net hold on the slimy 
B2 
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concrete, and away went thirty tins of the very 
best into the dirty water of the lock. 
* * * * * 

Parsons, 1392, John, Private, seeing ll, 
arrived innocently from behind the broken wall 
of tins as the General emerged threateningly 
from his car. 

‘You stupid ass, Random; what have you 
done now? ”’ 

The one addressed looked unutterable folly 
and glared at the driver. 

** What fool,’’ asked the General, ‘‘ had this 
petrol stored here might on the edge of the 
lock?” 

The sergeant approached saluting. ‘‘ We had 
to, sir; we were full up over there with empties 
three days ago when this lot came. We can 
manage all right, sir, if ”? His unfinished 
sentence held illimitable meaning. 

Parsons gazed down sadly at the troubled 
waters as if they contained the corpse of his 
brother. | 

“ They were full, I presume?” continued the 
General. 

‘** ‘Yes, sir—we’re very short too,’ answered 
the sergeant, lying gracefully. 

The General looked at his blushing junior 
carefully all over, from his field boots to the 
staff badge on his cap. 
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“Get this job done,” he said tersely, and 
retired into the interior of the car to consider 
the matter further. 

As the Daimler, her inveterate thirst again 
slaked, slid away with an overstrong mixture, 
John Parsons removed half a woodbine from 
his left ear. 

** What did ’e call ’im, Sergeant ?”’ he asked 
sweetly. 

**?Tain’t what ’e said then, it’s what ’e’s’ 
saying now that I should like to ’ear some of,’’ 
replied the disgusted sergeant. 

‘* Same ’ere,”’ said Parsons, ‘‘ only more so.”’ 


A FISHER OF MEN 


** LANCE-CoORPORAL WuiTE, D.C.M., will now 
say a few words,” and with this the sergeant 
climbed hurriedly to the pavement. 

In the dark street beside the Tube station 
the young D.C.M. pinched the burning end of 
his cigarette economically between forefinger 
and thumb, transferred it to the lining of his 
cap, wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, 
and mounted the improvised platform. Pack- 
ing-cases, portable, on bicycle wheels, formed 
its base, and the narrow lectern, against which 
successive preachers of the military gospel 
leaned, consisted of two uprights and a cross- 
piece of deal, “‘ borrowed ” from a quartermaster’s 
store and nailed rudely together. These still 
bore traces of the words “‘ Discs, Identity, with 
Cords; R.A.C.D.” | 

The coming speaker had been announced in a 
tornado of superlatives by the sergeant. It was 
said he held the Distinguished Conduct Medal— 
that he “ ought to ’ave ’ad the Victoria Cross.” 
And a crowd of some three hundred persons 


swayed slightly the better to see his face. 
40 
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This was difficult enough. The only light of 
any consequence which gave upon the street, 
except when the doors of the Tube exit swung 
outwards, was that from a haberdasher’s window 
behind the platform. Here the band had 
grouped themselves, and were now engaged in 
shaking drops from overwrought instruments. 

An enthusiast, second cousin of the D.C.M. 
in the front row, lit a match and held it up, 
and the crowd murmured “ Good for you, Bill.” 

The speaker smiled and cleared his throat. 

His mother, wedged between a taxi driver 
and an old gentleman who hugged a white jug 
to his bosom, pressed a rabbit-skin muff to her 
nose, and shivered expectantly. 

* * * * * 

Without preamble or the flaccid excusings 
of the amateur, he merely pushed back the 
peak of his cap and embarked upon a calm sea 
of words, whose waters were the terms of the 
street, and whose rocks adjacent policemen 
watching for undue invective. There was no 
“‘ bringing the word well smoothen, such as a 
king should hear.’ There was not the insidious 
argument, the “‘ point ” pressed cunningly home, 
the deft twanging of the strings of human 
emotions. No glib metaphor, or impressive 
pause while a glass of water was sipped and 
set carefully down. Of tricks of the platform 
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trade he had none. He was just a London 
youth, who had once pushed a baker’s cart, 
back from Flanders trenches and the reek and 
turmoil of war, speaking to his own kind in 
his own way, which was their way, and spreading 
the Army seed. 

He just leaned forward, cap on back of head, 
arms folded on the “ dais ” and began— 

** Look ’ere, some of you—all of you. .. .” 

And thenceforward they hung upon his word ~ 
in the gloom. 

* * * * * 

Amid the bass rumble of ’buses in the main 
road, the falsetto note of taxis, and the sonorous 
toot of the private car, only disjointed sentences 
fell upon the outskirts of his audience. He had 
taken the assembly into his confidence, was 
explaining the nation’s need to them earnestly 
and with knowledge. So that passers upon 
adjoining pavements saw merely a little man 
on a tub, evidently saying something, and a 
medley of pale faces looking up. The high road 
was, as it were, without the gates. This was 
no affair of theirs, and its occupants hurried on 
upon their lawful occasions. Those who stood 
aloof for a moment on the fringe, drawn by 
the magnet of a crowd, felt only the spray of 


the wave and were not touched by the actual 
waters. ... 
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‘’ The excuses these toffs puts up. Lor! 
you'd ’ardly credit it! I arst a young feller 
yesterday. I sez to ’im, ‘ mee are you doin’ fer 
the country, anyway ? I sez.’ 

“*“ Pm doin’ war work,’ ’e sez—aughty like.’ 

““¢ Wot war work ?’ sez aI, bein’ as you might 
say surspichus of the bloke. 

** * Pm stirring jam,’ sez’e, ‘ in Tipton’s factory 
—fer the troops!’ _ 

‘* Well, we don’t want no men messin’ abart 
with our jam.” (As an afterthought :) ‘‘ No— 
we'd rather leave that to the young ladies, it 
’ud taste sweeter.’”’ (Appreciative murmur from 
the women.) 

‘“ , .. It’s the best-paid Army in the world, 
ours 1s; why, look at the e 

A policeman’s voice interrupts with “ Stand 
forward, there!’’ There is a ripple on the edge 
of the crowd and a lane is pierced to allow a 
stately car to glide gently past, driven by a 
slightly disdainful chauffeur. The electric light 
inside spreads momentarily across the young 
recruiter’s face. He pauses, his mouth still open 
with his unfinished sentence. The occupant, a 
man with a lined face and two red splashes, 
embroidered with gold oak leaves on the collar 
of his jacket, sits forward quickly. The eyes of 
the General and the Lance-Corporal meet for 
a second unflinchingly. The former smiles 
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encouragingly and then leans back. The car 
turns the corner. 

“Look at the pay. One and a penny a day, 
an’ all found—and separation allowance if 
married. Yes, boys. Your wife gets sixteen 
bob a week if she lives in London—twelve and 
six if she don’t. Five bob a week extra if 
there’s a little °un—’arf a guinea extra if she’s 
got three—that makes twenty-six an’ sixpence 
a week for a wife and three kids. An’ wot’s 
more she gets it—and gets it paid reg’lar. . . .” 

Certain feminine portions of the crowd whis- 
per hurriedly together. The regularity of the 
payment has struck home. 

7 . Take the French army. Wot do they 
get? Tl tell you. The French Tommy ’e gets 
three ’a’pence per diem, three ’a’pence, bear in 
mind. It used to be a ’a’penny a day, until 
quite recent. An’ ’is family? They don’t get 
a quarter o’ what your wives ’ud get—not a 
quarter. An’ they aren’t ’arf puttin’ up a fight 
neither. Wot about the push in the Cham- 
paigne country? That weren’t so dusty, was 
1 es 

A Frenchwoman, wrapped in furs and lean- 
ing on the arm of her husband, has been drawn 
magnet-wise to the borders. 

“Ma foi qu’il est fort, ce p’tit ai quel age 
a-t-il, penses-tu ? ” : 
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‘© Je n’en sais rien,’’ replies the man, “ mais il 
cause excessivement bien, parbleu.”’ 

| x a * x x 

Thenee the D.C.M. takes them from the 
consideration of pence, counted weekly; from 
the wet glitter of pavements by night and of 
shop fronts by day. With his hand pointing 
unerringly north-east as a guide, he carries them 
with him, gaping and wide-eyed, to the place 
whence he and his have come. To the open 
_ fly-infested trench of the first line, filled by the | 
London lads; to devastated Belgium; to little 
villages ‘“ behind,’? where tired London lads 
sometimes sleep, where he himself has slept. 
Experience frames his words and fashions his 
language. It is the eloquence of trial that he 
gives them; of hardships stoically borne; of. 
strength that has endured. : 

Recruiting sergeants, with restless eyes, move 
in and out among the close-packed people with 
a dexterity born of practice. One, very tall, 
his head and be-ribboned cap sticking up above 
his neighbours, disappears round a corner of 
human beings like a periscope sliding out of 
harbour. 

The Tube station throws a sudden bar of | 
light upon the street, a lift door opens, dis-— 
gorging its freight. The speaker’s head is 
thrown again into strong relief, and this time 
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little beads of perspiration glitter upon the 
brow. The smooth young face looks tired and 
drawn. His wound aches. He falters for a 
word for the first time—repeats a sentence, 
and then goes steadily on. He takes up only 
part of a story whose words have run on smoothly, 
simply, through turbulent years of his country’s 
history. A tale his forbears heard, his children 
will hear—of British arms and British tradition, 
the hall-mark of his race. 
* * * * * 

A comrade, watch in hand, by the haber- 
dasher’s window, comes up behind and taps 
him lightly on the legs with his cane. 

He nods comprehendingly. 

The Bandmaster taps the kerbstone twice 
with his baton. His men raise instruments and 
lick their lips. 

“Well, you’ve ’eard enough of me ’’—{eries 
of dissent)—“ leastways I’ve said all P’ve got to 
say. You can think the rest out for your- 
selves, while you listen to a selection by the 
band.” 

And with this parting reference to their con- 
sciences, the fisher of men leaves the gaffing in - 
the hands of the busy N.C.O.s, and, groping for 
his half-smoked cigaretté, descends leisurely to 
the pavement. 
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THEY came sailing round the corner in line 
ahead, these Dreadnoughts of the road, thirty- 
six motor-’buses, counted by a gaping French 
peasant, and the cobbled market square of the 
little town clanged and echoed with their pulsing 
presence. 

It was long days since any of these had jolted 
exhaustedly into the well-lit garage at Mortlake, 
or had halted, for the driver’s tea, on the grease- 
- smeared road outside the gates of Liverpool 
Street Station. The Salmon and Ball at Bethnal 
Green knew them no more, and the steelwork 
of Hammersmith Bridge swayed no longer to 
their passing. 

Gone were the painted directions of their 
route, a flat, mud-bespattered grey had displaced 
all this. The lighted number, scanned so eagerly 
by the jostling crowd on the pavement edge 
after the matinée, had been torn down. Their 
conductors, most of them, had finished dealing 
patiently with old ladies who proffer the habitual 
half-sovereign on a penny ride from Harrod’s 


(“ and please stop at the next corner but one ”), 
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had handed in the balance-sheet of fares received, 
and the little tin box of tickets, and had taken 
instead the short rifle, an identity disc, and the 
greatest of all Obligations. 

But the drivers were there. 

Clad now in the national colour, albeit torn 
and dirty, and bearing after their unnoticed 
names in Army Service Corps records the terse 
insignia “‘ M.T.,’’ they remain immutably the 
same. 

You may call them ‘‘ Members of the Mechani- 
cal Transport of the British Expeditionary 
Force ” if you like. But they are known at the 
front, and in most other places, as the “‘ London 
*"Busmen ”’—and that is the alpha and omega of 
the matter. 

They sat patiently willis thirty-six of them, 
the December rain searing their faces, and their 
bodies quivering slightly to the thrum of the 
engines beneath. They are a slightly cynical 
race of men. Overmuch helpless skidding into 
the fairway of other traffic, importunate um- 
brellas thrust threateningly at them from obvious 
stopping places, coupled with the knowledge, 
bred of practical demonstration, that, if collision 
occurs, theirs is the weight that will pulverize 
most things, have, perhaps, reared in them a 
jaundiced view of life. 

On the night in question, after having been 
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lent for nine driving hours to a French infantry 
brigade on the move, they had sought their 
“‘ garage’ (a tall hedgerow) and peace. Curt 
orders had arrived an hour later to report im- | 
mediately at So-and-so with one day’s rations, 
all available spares, and the outside tarpaulins. 

‘Nother rough night, cully,’’ said one man 
to a neighbour, as he wound a muffler about his 
neck, | 

“‘ Gawd ’elp any Boche wot comes across my 
road, that’s all.” 

The other grunted feelingly as he crouched 
over his cylinders. 

* * * * * 

An officer with a red band round his arm 
loomed up into the lights. 

‘*“'Who’s your leading driver here?” — 

He was pointed out. | 

“Your orders are... etc., etc. ... This 
interpreter will sit by you.” The Frenchman 
climbed up, smiling genially. . .. “‘ There are 
some shell holes in the road just beyond the 
village of Sound your horn in the usual 
way when you reach them... .” 

The passengers, a battalion not unversed in 
the ways of motor-omnibuses, began to emerge, 
on the bugle, from adjacent billets. A certain 
liveliness on the part of the enemy further up 
the line, and a redisposition of forces, had 
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rendered their presence necessary in that locality. 
The battalion, lately out of very wet trenches 
and now scattered luxuriously in dry rooms 
before hot stoves, were pained and grieved at 
the workings of the Staff mind, and had been 
saying so, in the vernacular, for the last half- 
hour or more. One man in particular, who 
“’adn’t ’eld a decent ’and the ’ole bloomin’ 
evenin’,”” and was one franc sixty down, but 
who had just picked up four to an ace when they 
blew the “ Assembly,” said things which cannot 
be recorded. 

Those who were not told off to stack S.A.A. 
boxes under the tarpaulins on the roof of the 
"buses were clustered round the warm bonnets 
below. 

‘** Blimey, the good ol’ London Gineral. . . . 
’Ere, ’o0o’s fer Kew Gardins, fine arternoon like 
this? . . . Come on, ’Arry, ... an’ don’t fall 
inter them Rodydendrum bushes, same as wot 
you did lars’ time. . . . Cheer-o’, maite [thts to 
a taciturn driver]; you be careful rarnd thim 
corners, now; ’cos my ’eart’s not wot it used 
ter be, see? And look ’ere [leaning forward 
confidentially], not so much o’ the ‘ glad’ at 
the Circus, mind—else we shall ’ave to ’ave a 
few words wiv your ol’ woman, when we gits 
back to Barnes. .. .” 

They clambered in on the order. Rifles were 
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laid on the floor under the straw. The officers 
went outside. They knew not whither they were 
going, nor cared. This was a “ beano in a ’bus,”’ 
and they acted up to the tradition of the ’bus 
accordingly. One man, the wag of his company, 
became automatically the conductor (a high 
explosive shell dropped at his feet three days 
afterwards) and proceeded to business. “ Any- 
morefaresplease!’’ he began in the prescribed 
manner and voice. 

‘* Nah, then, you, none o’ yer bloomin’ French 
pennies on me in the dark.” 

Three blithe spirits were hastily improvising 
a bell, from a rifle magazine and some “ pull 
throughs ” knotted together. There were hopes 
of catching the driver in an unguarded moment. 

A high falsetto voice from the further end 
besought the conductor to “’old the baiby 
whilst I finds my purse.” The long convoy 
with its human freight began to disappear over 
the cobbles into the blackness beyond the town. 
The “ conductor ”’ leaned over the back rail and, 
to the delirious joy of his passengers, commenced 
a loud-voiced monologue on the personal appear- 
ance and habits of the driver immediately 
behind, ending with the exhortation that the 
next time his old woman cut his hair she would 
refrain from the use of “ ’orse clippers.” 

But the drivers were used to this. They 
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preferred to convey men of their own kind, no 
matter where, rather than insensate stores and 
ceaseless ammunition boxes from place to place. 
The leading driver, after a few brief question- 
ings of the interpreter at his side as to route 
and distances, relapsed into a busy silence. The 
interpreter, well fed and well slept, and destined 
for a spot where he knew he could repeat both, 
became volubly flattering at the marvellous 
English organization. But his effusions fell 
upon unheeding ears. Beyond an occasional 
““Mebbe”’ ... “ You’re right” ... “ Seems 
like it” ...and the “ Yes” and “No” of 
the inattentive, the keen-faced man at his side 
was singularly unproductive of the light chatter 
so dear to a Frenchman’s soul. 

The leading driver’s mind was not upon those 
roads, though his eyes and hands were unfailingly. 

His thoughts were in the little semi-detached 
house in a neat row of others off the Effra Road, 
Brixton. . . . She had put the children to bed 
long since, and was mending things of theirs, 
he’d warrant, even now—late as it was. A vision 
of the room rose up from the steaming head- 
lamps. The Nottingham lace curtains in the 
window (so tidy); . . . the clock, under glass 
on the mantel-piece (he had won that m 
the Christmas raffle at the George); ... his 
fishing-gear in the cupboard by the fireplace (he 
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hoped she kept it locked, as promised); . . . the 
Piscatorial Society’s certificate framed in light 
oak (he was rather proud of that, bit hard to 
get) on the wall; . . . the picture of Queen Vic: 
when they came to tell her. .. . 

The interpreter touched his arm and pointed 
ahead. The lamps showed deep chasms in the 
road to the left and three splintered poplars. 
He gave the signal on the horn and swerved to 
the right; the signal was hooted down the line. 
The rain splashed on the glass behind his head 
and he looked round into the interior. There 
were no lights; and he saw blurred shapes of 
_ men, the collars of their greatcoats round their 
ears, heads nodding in sleep. 

The convoy smashed through the mud of 
- village streets, and at their rumbling approach 
bits of blind in upper windows were held back, 
and tousled heads of sleepy peasants looked 
through, yawned “ It’s only the re ”” and 
went shivering back to bed. 

x * * * * 

His hands became numb with cold beneath 
the thick gloves. His body ached. The rain 
was like needle-pricks on the face. 

After straight interminable lines of stark trees, 
dips into sequestered hamlets, and risings again 
on to the higher ground flanked by desolate 
beet fields, they came at last to some farm 
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buildings, and the man at his side muttered, 
‘* Ah! voici, nous y sommes.” 

And the long line put on its brakes. 

A sentry outside a cottage door leaned his 
rifle against the wall and went in. 

Presently an unkempt staff officer emerged 
carrying a lantern and some papers. 

The leading driver shook the water off the 
apron and lit a cigarette. 

An officer crawled stiffly down to the road 
and saluted. The two conferred apart. 

‘* Yes,”? said the one with papers, “‘ have the 
ammunition parked in that barn first,” he 
indicated some outbuildings; ‘‘ the men had 
better get some rest there too. Let them parade 
at ten.”” He consulted his papers again. 

‘* You must get your boxes unloaded at once ; 
these *buses have got to go back—they’re 
wanted.” 

A cow in an adjacent shed bemoaned dismally 
its scanty fodder. A pale lemon flush began to 
spread over the face of the sky, and another 
day of war broke upon the troubled sleep of 
France. 


THE MAN WHO FOUND HIMSELF 


THE old gentleman with the immaculate 
trousers crinkled his newspaper before the club 
fire, and Wade hated him, from his patent leather 
shoes upwards to his pear! pin. 

** Don’t like this news from the Russian front,”’ 
the old gentleman drawled, adjusting his spec- 
tacles and addressing nobody in particular. 

‘** Now let me see, their lines of communica- 
tion ol 

“Oh! damn their lines.” Wade jumped up 
and strode out of the room. 

The old gentleman looked amazedly over the 
edge of his paper, murmured something about 
‘* manners of fellers in these Service Clubs now- 


adays’”’ ... and continued unashamed. 
* + * * * 


It was the same upstairs. Two men with the 
dust of Flanders still upon their jackets addressed 
a third : “* We got some of the new hand-grenades 
yesterday, devilish cunning things, corrugated 
so that 


‘* Hullo, Wade,’ this from a man in the 
55 
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window, “‘ not job yet? Poor old dear, have a 
drink, anyway.”’ 

Wade, when he got his step, had married an 
heiress and her relations, succumbed to the in- 
fluence of a rather bourgeois mother-in-law who 
wanted an estate ‘‘ managed,” had sent in his 
papers during a very good grouse season, in- 
curred the enmity of his colonel for life by so 
doing, and had been bored stiff ever since. 

Betty had died, and their first child also. 

Two months afterwards England set her hand 
to the plough with Germany, and transports, 
bearing Wade’s regiment and a host of others, 
slipped their moorings, without fuss or advertise- 
ment, and sped across smooth water upon their 
lawful occasions. 

He had tried desperately to get back. But 
there were “ no vacancies at present,” although 
“his application had been noted and he would 
be communicated with . . .” etc.; and all the 
letters had ‘‘ the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant.”” The War Office eyes with disfavour 
promising officers who resign their commissions 
for the flesh pots—and his “‘ confidential reports ”’ 
had been very good. 

* * * * * 

““Speshul! ... Late War KEdishun.... 
Cavalry in acshun.” . . . Imps raced along the 
railings of the Green Park. The next morning, 
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as the Piccadilly traffic hummed and throbbed 
past the club windows, Wade read the shortest 
of all obituary notices, ‘“‘ Killed in action,” and 
realized with a bitter anger that five of the best 
_ men who ever pushed feet into field boots would 
no longer touch the bell in the wall above his 
chair. “‘ Five gone; two senior men; _ three 
subs, don’t know them; how will they carry 
on? Wonder if the Old Man misses me... 
wish I could see him. . . . Great Scott ! could it 
be done?’’ The brilliancy and madness of the 
idea fetched him with a jump from his chair. 

“Why not? Nothing to lose.” ... He 
looked round the empty smoking-room. A 
company of Guards passed the windows. A 
yearling from Tattersall’s pirouetted on the kerb- 
stone, its groom holding desperately—Horses 

. Men... Life!! 
* * a a * 

** Jackson, I want a hundred pounds in cash, 
none of your pound notes.” 

The Bank Manager raised deprecatory shoul- 
ders and smiled. But had not Wade married 
an heiress and her relations? Thereafter 
followed two heartrending days with officialdom 
and passports. “‘ Why did he want to go to 
Boulogne ?. Had he business there?” ‘“* No, 
anaunt....” The Foreign Office clerk raised 
incredulous eyebrows. Aunts do not live at 
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British advanced bases in any quantity. “ Your 
photograph must be affixed. What did you 
say your name was? Smith? I ‘see. Call 
again to-morrow, will you?” 

Late the next night Wade unstrapped his 
cabin trunk for the third time and fumbled 
anxiously about. That saddle was jolly lumpy 
at the bottom. Would some cursed Customs 
man haul it out to his undying shame? 

‘‘ Have you anything to declare?” No, only 
some uniform decently dirty from his last man- 
ceuvres. Can one bribe these Customs men? 
Would the Embarkation Officer at Folkestone 
spot him? Ferrars, they said it was. He had 
shot with him last year. With these and a 
dozen other pessimisms Wade tossed about until 
sleep came. 

The long train bumped into the Harbour 
station. “ Officers, N.C.O.s and men right-hand 
gangway, civilians left,” shouted a stertorian 
voice. Wade moved instinctively to the right, 
checked himself, blushing furiously, and moved 
down the queue slowly with ordinary mortals. 
‘** Show all passports, please.” A little trickle 
of sweat ambled slowly down his spine. 

He chose a chair on the lee side, and lit a pipe 
gratefully. “* ’Strordin’ry luck at Victoria. . . 
most cursory examination ; wonder what happens 
at Boulogne ? ”’ 
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Two captains sat down next him grumbling 
at the shortness of ninety-six hours’ leave, at 
their lack of breakfast, at the weather. .. . 

They eyed the civilian on their right a little 
suspiciously, and slid imperceptibly into regi- 
mental “ shop.” 

At the words “‘ 49th Cavalry Division ’’ Wade 
fell into an exhaustive study of a magazine, and 
listened with both ears. 

‘“*T hear they’ve been moved over to us... 
the 28th lost pretty heavily in officers in that 
last scrap; suppose they’ve come back to 
refit... .” 

Whereupon Wade, turning in his chair, threw 
precaution into the dirty waters of the harbour, 
and unburdened his soul. 

** But, my dear enep you run the most awful 
risk if you’re snafiled,” said one at the conclu- 
sion of Wade’s rather breathless monologue. 

‘““T have got my kit with me,” Wade replied. 
** All I want is to get somewhere near them; and 
I don’t quite see how to do that from Boulogne.”’ 

The other officer, his Irish temperament 
roused by the sporting nature of the journey, 
leaned forward, and with a tinge of County Cork 
in his voice, said : 

‘** Look here, we’re going through in a car to- 
day to our hole in the walJ. If you’re in uniform 
we might pass the hotel where you elect to 
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change your kit, and—er—well,” he winked 
solemnly, “‘ brother h’orficer missed the last 
bus, don’t you know—what ? ” 

‘“* Thanks,” said Wade; “that’s damned good 
of you.” 

* * * * * 

‘“An officer to see you, sir,” said a grimy 
farrier-sergeant, trying to stifle a grin of delight, 
which, despite all his efforts, he felt was climb- 
ing slowly across his face. 

A grey-haired man shifted one long leg to the 
other under the deal table without looking up, 
and grunted acquiescence. His face was drawn 
and his eyes puffy from lack of sleep, and he 
continued his study of a map spread before 
him. 

Presently he looked up. 

“Good God, Wade, my dear fellow... I. 
have had no advice about you through Brigade 
office . . . when did they post you?” 

‘** They didn’t, sir.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” rising suddenly. 

‘*I just couldn’t stand it any longer, sir. 
I’ve come on my own. Will you take me, and 
_ apply for me afterwards ? ” 

‘Well, upon my soul, you’ve got a con- 
founded cheek.” 

The Colonel checked himself in mid-room. 

“Heaven knows I want officers badly 
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enough,” and to himself he added, ‘* he’s worth 
three of those poor chaps. .. ..” 

‘**‘You’re an infernal blackguard to impose 
on me like this. But as you have found your- 
self in this way, I can’t very well kick you 
- out... just now. 

‘*'You had better carry on, I suppose. . . 
We'll write Minutes about it later.” 

And Wade carried on. 


**SPECT SO” 


The grill room was as full as usual. 

Frock-coated men slid gracefully up, and in 
tones fraught with anxiety assured every sub- 
altern that theirs should be “‘ the very next” 
table. 

‘In two minutes only, sir, and you shall have 
a small table for two in the alcove; I am seeing 
to it personally, sir.’ The crowd of hungry 
patrons increased about the glass screens at the 
entrance. The women did not share the anger 
of their swains at being kept waiting; quite 
_half the restaurant could see them as they stood. 
there in a blaze of electricity. They always 
had liked the Eldorado. A short, thick-set man 
essayed to cover himself more completely behind 
a giant palm, fumbling self-consciously with his 
Sam Browne belt. He had no desire to be 
hurried up the room by a silk-tongued superin- 
tendent and placed prominently in the fierce 
glare which beat upon the orchestra. 

A managerial person in beautifully cut even- 
ing clothes towered above him. 


** Are you alone sir? ”’ 
. 62 
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Stephen West blushed. Very few officers 
were, and the crowded doorway was heavy with 
expensive scents. 

“Yes ... why? I am in no hurry.” 

*“* This way, sir, please. I will put you at the 
bachelors’ table.”’ He was piloted between tables 
and manceuvred skilfully past perspiring waiters 
cumbered with much serving. 

He found himself ensconced at a table with 
five other uniformed men, all of whom left 
their chops for an instant to look him over 
critically. 

A waiter thrust a large menu into his hand. 
But all his mind’s eye saw upon it was a recent 
Gazette’s terse announcement— 


‘*‘ Blankshire Regiment. 

“To be Second Lieutenant, 4th Battalion, 
Sergeant Stephen John West, from the 2nd 
Battalion Northumbrian Light Infantry.” 


He heard a voice say, ““ Queer-looking chap 
that. K. Army?” 

** *Spect so ’’—and a laugh. 

* * * * * 

At that moment the orchestra broke the chords 
of ragtime and drowned all else. 

He pulled himself together and ordered joint 
and veg :—vegetables. 

‘“* Oh—er—cabbage; yes, that will do.” 
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The bored waiter departed, scribbling on a 
block. 

Why had he come here? Worse than any 
regimental mess. Thought it would have been 
a good “‘ break in ”’: place bursting with officers. 
He yearned for the green baize table of the 
Sergeants’ Mess; the gramophone and the 
geraniums in the window boxes. He glanced 
down at his palpably new leather. Soon put 
that right though, with some Properts and 
elbow grease. 

But meanwhile five pairs of eyes were search- 
ing him out and deciphering with silent specu- 
lation the new regimental badges on_ his 
collar. 

What a lot of knives and forks! He fingered 
them clumsily. That pair ought to do for the 
joint anyhow. Why didn’t they bring it? 
Meanwhile his feet began to throb unaccount- 
ably beneath the table. 

** Looks like a ranker,’’ some one said sotto 
voce. 

‘“* Looks like?’ answered in a tone of deep 
sarcasm the voice that had said “ ’spect so.”’ 

Yes. They were quite right—and why not? 

Stephen West began to bristle inside and, 
bristling, he looked up to find all eyes upon 
their plates. 

Except one, who sat opposite and carried 
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three stars on his sleeve. He smiled with a rare 
charm at his vis-d-vis. 

‘*Damned hot in here, isn’t it?” he said to 
West, quite naturally as to his brother. 

** 'Yes,’”? answered the ex-sergeant. He just 
checked the “ sir”? intime. “Itis. Very hot.” 

The time-worn epithet eased the strain a 
little, and the two men looked at each other 
gravely. The ranker glanced rapidly at the 
other occupants of the table and back to the 
captain facing him. They both smiled. The 
senior man gave an imperceptible nod of com- 
prehension and launched forthwith into orderly- 
room shop in a quiet unemotional voice, while 
Second Lieutenant S. J. West mutilated a 
tough piece of beef and lowered a “ large dark.” 

They discussed war from the point of view of 
those who make it, the senior officer enticing 
the other, with a tact bred of lineage, into those 
channels of conversation where he knew his 
companion would swim unencumbered. Sep- 
aration allowances—the new web equipment— 
the short bayonet versus the long Japanese 
pattern—until West realized at length that it 
was he who was talking, the other listening and 
interjecting here and there an acquiescence or 
polite qualification, while he told him without 
embarrassment of his uplifting to the exalted 
sphere of a soft collar and brown shoes. 
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The others blew cigar smoke over them, and 
loudly applauded a long-haired neutral whose 
gymnastic display with a violin had pleased 
them enormously. 

‘*And you were at Festubert? Of course, 
your old regiment did jolly well—I remember 
reading about it.” 

The captain showed just that small touch of 
deference in his voice due to one who had been 
there ‘“‘ since Mons ” from one who hoped to go 
ere long. 

‘** ‘Yes; I was deaf for a couple of days after- 
wards,” replied West quietly. 

zk 2 * ae * 

The other “‘ bachelors” rose. He who had 
said °° ’Spect so’ stared coldly in passing at a 
crude heart, arrowpierced, that was tattooed 
on the back of the ex-sergeant’s hand, and smiled 
into space. 

West withdrew it quickly, and his coffee cup 
hovered on the brink of fracture. 

Presently the captain rose also, and standing 
for a moment by West, he put a hand on his 
shoulder. “ After all,” he said, nodding to- 
wards the vacant chairs, “they don’t cut any 
ice, do they? In a tight corner, it’s men like 
you we can do with. And there are plenty of 
tight corners going begging just now. Good- 
nigh ad 
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* x * * * 
An officer, wet to the skin, huddled close to 
the shelter of a low wall that had once confined 
pigs. The winter afternoon closed in, and 
fleecy tufts of grey cloud raced across a zinc- 
coloured sky. The wrecked farm, once so pros- 
perous, was now an abomination of broken 
bricks, twisted steel and black mud. A piece 
of galvanized iron, shell-torn, emitted a staccato 
** flap-flap ’? on an adjacent barn roof. Other- 
wise, except for the wind which sang a miserere 
through the tall poplars, the silence was absolute. 
What remained of the farm, and it was little 
enough, had some slight strategic value, imas- 
much as, in advance of our lines, it formed an 
ideal post for observation of artillery fire. It 
was also at night infested with German snipers 
who had, from the eminence of its shattered 
walls, converted more separation allowances 
into pensions than the Officer Commanding 4th 
Battalion Blankshire Regiment cared to dwell 
upon. Wherefore, had come, by devious ways 
on his stomach in the fading light, Second Lieu- 
tenant S. J. West, ° to do something about it,” 
_as he had explained to his C.O. 
The ex-sergeant, unobserved by man, re- 
moved a cigarette from behind his ear, and 
struggled with damp matches. And some one on 
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the other side of the wall groaned heavily. 
West dropped the box, and his hand wandered 
to his revolver flap. 

“IT say ...”’ said a voice. 

West vaulted the low wall, regardless of Teuton 
field glasses, and beheld a prone khaki figure 
beneath some sodden straw gazing vacantly 
at him. 

** Hullo, old chap, have a pull at this.” West 
knelt in the mud with a brandy flask. 

“* Been observin’ . . .”’ said the other weakly. 
‘“They started shellin’ ... roof fell in... 
my thigh’s broken.” 

“All right, old son, we'll get you back.” 
West made a brief and tender examination, and 
eased the other’s position. ‘‘ I’ve seen you 
-somewhere before,” he continued, to take the 
man’s mind off himself. 

“* *Spect so,” replied the gunner; “‘ most people 
say that. May I have a pull at your water- 
bottle? . . . Thanks.” 

** ?Spect so.’ The ranker’s mind hopped sud- 
denly to a London restaurant: the scent of 
women: a man’s hand on his shoulder: the 
words “a tight corner.”” And he smiled. This 
was the supercilious gentleman of the bachelors’ 
table once again. 

** T am going to lift you up. WhenI do, lean 
against this wall.” 
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The other obeyed, his face twisted with pain. 

‘When I bend down, lean across my back. 
That’s right. I’m bound to hurt you, old man, 
it can’t be helped.” But his burden had merci- 
fully fainted. | 

* * * * * 

Then began West his juggle with death across 
eight hundred yards of flat bullet-swept land, 
with a twelve-stone load of unconsciousness 
upon his shoulders. 

This was a tight corner. The tightest. But 
he got there; as the red and blue ribbon above 
the pocket of a soiled service jacket now testifies. 


COMING HOME 


THe staff officer looked at his watch and 
walked to the ship’s gangway. He peered 
through the darkness towards the bridge. A 
megaphone was lifted from its hook, and a deep 
penetrating voice above said : 

°° All aboard, sir? ”’ 

Standing in the glare of the gangway light 
the officer merely nodded acquiescence, and 
three warning blasts from the siren reverberated 
through the harbour and up into the town. 

It was a damp, miserable night. Rain earlier 
had now given place to fitful gusts of wind, so 
that even in the sheltered berth where she lay, 
the steamer strained slightly at her moorings, 
as if testing their hempen strength. But in 
spite of this, every officer and man in the Army 
would have mortgaged his birthright to be 
aboard her now, for in two days it would be 
Christmas Eve. 

Thirteen hundred men and ninety-six officers 
had invaded her decks impatiently during the 
evening. Most of them were now making pre- 


paration below to withstand the imminent ordeal. 
70 ; 
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In the first saloon mud-stained khaki figures 
covered every available berth, prone and 
expectant. Elsewhere about the ship little 
knots of men sat huddled in their greatcoats, 
on the seats, on the deck, anywhere out of the 
wind. There was little outward and visible 
sign on their faces that they were the chosen 
few upon whom the die of Christmas leave had 
been cast, for theirs is a phlegmatic type. 
Having longed for this for months, they had got 
it—and now they were very cold and hungry, 
and the boat was five hours late. In the third 
saloon one gasped in an atmosphere opaque with 
beer and tobacco smoke. Here men _ jostled 
each other unsparingly. MHialf-raised glasses were 
spilt. The fine rapier thrusts of cockney chaff 
were passed from mouth to mouth as usual. But 
as the ship rounded the protecting wall of har- 
bour and her bows rose up and smote the 
waters, a troubled silence fell upon saloons and 
deck. 

A man leaned over the rails in the engine 
room sucking mournfully at a blackened briar, 
and listening with a landsman’s curiosity to the 
steady “ chunk-chunk ” of the piston-rods below 
him. 

Herbert Higgins, or “ Bert Iggins’”’ as his. 
Company knew him, was unhappy. Not as 
were his fellow passengers, whose lamentations | 
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now reached his ears from port and starboard. 
But of the mind was he sore distressed. | 
It all arose from a much-thumbed envelope 
reposing in the left-hand breast pocket of his 
service jacket. He withdrew the letter. The 
stamp, stuck on just the least bit out of the per- 
pendicular, he studied closely. Was this an 
accident in the scurry of a post office—or was it 
with intent? She always used to send a kiss this 
way. Not lately, though. The King’s head had 
recently been rigidly erect ; and Bert was puzzled. 
The writer hoped this would find him well, 
as it left her. Aunt Lizzie’s “‘ roomatics ”’ were 
still bad. Young Alf had joined the Territorials 
and wore spurs. Made a man look so much 
smarter, she thought. (The reader winced, as 
the writer had intended.) There was further 
reference to Alf. They were keeping his place 
open at the Home and Colonial. He was getting 
good money there, too. She hoped to be able 
to meet his train—unless it rained. She would 
like a German helmet for a Christmas present, 
and she remained his “sincere friend, Lucy 
Gibbs.”? The introduction, after seven months’ 
correspondence, of the unfamiliar words “ sin- 
cere friend ’’ was what really depressed Bert, 
and he replaced the letter with troubled brow. 
The remark of an observant stoker below as to 
why he didn’t marry the girl ‘‘ and ’ave done 
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with it ’’ did not add to his peace of mind; and 
having dwelt caustically and at some length upon 
this person’s ancestry and general appearance, 
which, he said, reminded him of ‘* some ’orrid 
dream,’’ he made for the open deck. 

She never used to write like that... . His 
sergeant said he was down for a stripe, since 
Loos. The exalted rank of lance-corporal 
weighed in the balance against spurs was not 
found wanting. But being, very properly, un- 
versed in the subtleties of the female mind, he 
read bad tidings in the wording of the letter. 
What was worse, he had announced the day, 
and probable hour, of his arrival. Hoped that 
she would wait up until two in the morning, if 
necessary. And then, by the eccentricity of 
fate, they had worked backwards, doling out 
leave to No. 4 platoon first instead of No. 1. 
And he was four days late! He pictured her 
waiting on the platform, possibly for hours, and 
not finding him. She would say she had been 
** fooled,”? and would fall into one of her tem- 
pestuous rages, when mere words of explanation 
were as fuel to the flame in her big brown eyes. 
He could hear her saying, her little hands 
clenched, ** Serve you right, you ought to ’ave 
known better. I’m fairsickofit. You and your 
leaf . . . me waitin’ there orl that time... 
the idea.” 
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Bert Iggins stared dejectedly at the few 
twinkling lights of the English harbour, and a 
warning wind thrummed a low dirge on the 
wire stays to the masthead. 

* * * * * 

From the low-lying ground about the river a 
typical Christmas fog had crept across the face 
of the streets upwards to Piccadilly and beyond. 
The Pessimists had ceased from troubling and 
the Rumourists were at rest. The mighty 
armistice of sleep had closed the door of war 
upon a satiated city. 

Except for five four-wheelers, which justified 
the existence of five decrepit horses, sagging at 
the knees, the station yard at Victoria was 
deserted. Through the.station arch the panoply 
of fog was partly thrown off. Arc lamps, like 
big, steady eyes, hung from an unseen roof. On 
a seat two kilted Scotsmen leaned towards each 
other in the kindliness of slumber, kit-bags hugged 
between their knees. Somewhere in the distance 
a porter trundled milk-cans without apparent 
purpose. 

The station superintendent, a man with a red, 
jovial face, opened the door of his office, emitting 
a strong beam of light and the view of a com- 
fortable fire. He glanced at the big station 
clock. It was nearly two. 

A figure blocked his doorway. 


et ted 
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‘“* What, you again?”’ He looked up smiling. 
** Well, I never did.”’ 

A slim girl, poorly clad, leaned * nonchalantly 
across his threshold. 

* Yes,” she said, “ os is the fourth night 
runnin’ as I’ve bin ’ere.’ 

The superintendent nodded. 

‘“‘ They'll surely let ’im come this time, won’t 
they?’ There was pathetic appeal in her voice, 
and her large brown eyes, heavy and ringed 
from lack of sleep, searched the man’s face as if 
he, and he alone, was the arbiter of “ leave.’’ 

‘** Don’t ask me, my girl. We'll ’ope so, any- 
how. There are fourteen ‘undred of ’em to 
choose from to-night. Two reliefs. Boat’s very 
late, though.”” And he returned to some buff 
forms on his table. 

‘* Well,” she said, smiling bravely, “‘if ’e’s 
not on the train to-night they’ll ’ear my lan- 
gwidge over in France, and that’s a fact.” And 
with this dire threat Lucy Gibbs pushed her 
chapped hands still further into her meagre muff 
and strolled on to the platform. 

* * * _* * 

There was a faint hiss of steam. The black 
hulk of an engine with two glowing eyes loomed 
up, drew nearer and stopped with a clank and 
rattle. The driver leaned out of his cab, wiping 
his hands on cotton waste. Doors opened and 
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a swarm of khaki figures emerged. They did 
not shout, as French soldiers would, or wave their 
arms ecstatically. They were too tired for 
that. They made, silently and with set pur- 
pose, for the improvised buffet where blue-uni- 
formed ladies handed out steaming cups, or to 
the little cabins on the platform “ where the 
money-changers are.”’ Here long queues began 
to form. Rifles were laid carefully down and 
greasy five-franc notes extracted laboriously 
from the interior of greatcoats. 

Lucy Gibbs moved in and out among the 
crowd with the inbred ease of the Cockney. She 
missed no man’s face. And the knuckles of 
her clenched hands were white inside her muff. 
Presently she stopped and put her hand on a 
man’s arm. 

** Cheer o’, Bert, ’ow goes it?” 

Bert Iggins, foraging for French money, 
dropped his rifle with a clatter on the boards. 

Wot, you ’ere, Loocy? Well, I’m blest. 
And me four days late.”’ 7 

** Wot of it?’ she answered. ‘“ Youre ’ere 
now. Ain’t that good enough for you? It is 
for me.” 

‘* Yes,” he said, and paused, ‘‘ but—’ere, let’s 
get out o’ this.” 

** Are you coming to Aunt Lizzie’s ?—she’s 
expectin’ you.” 
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‘Am I not?” he replied, his voice shaking 
slightly. 

* * * * * 

When they reached Buckingham Palace Road 
he stopped hesitatingly. There was no sound 
in the empty street but the feet of some one on 
the pavement far ahead. 

He peered at her wistfully through the fog. 

** Well, give us a kiss, Loocy, any’ow.” 

‘* Not ’arf I won’t,”’ she said, as she put her 
arms about his neck. 

A policeman, standing within a few feet of 
them in the gloom of a doorway, clicked forward 
the dark shutter of his lantern sympathetically. 

** Not ’arf she won’t,” he whispered to him- 
self with a smile. ‘* I don’t blame ’er, neither.”’ 


ROSALIE 


[Strictly speaking, this is not a study in khaki, 
but in blue. But as the blue and khaki armtes 
have fought side by side for eighteen months 
against a common enemy, the title is justified. | 

He stood apart in the dusk, on the platform 
of the little station at Meudon-Val-Fleury. 
Meudon, like many other places in France, has 
burst from suburban obscurity into sudden 
fame because of the great military hospital 
established there. 

He was one of her many “ out-patients.”’ 

The little platform became black with hospital 
visitors returning by the 5.19 to Paris. 

An English officer on leave, in plain clothes, 
approached him and asked in French for a 
match. He replied in good English. He was 
very cold, and shook slightly as be rolled a 
cigarette in his fingers. The Englishman, 
grateful for the sound of his own language amid 
a babel of theirs, made polite conversation. 

Yes, he had been wounded. A ball had 
shattered two bones in his foot. But he was 


well now. He was to have eight days’ leave; 
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his mother lived in the Passy district; and he 
was then to rejoin. 

No, he was not “simple soldat,” he had 
already the corporal’s stripes. He looked about 
eighteen under the station lamps, and the 
English officer studied him closely. It was a 
pale, rather studious face, with thoughtful grey 
eyes. These were not fibres bred for fighting. 
There must be many mental agonies endured 
by this type, thought the officer, which the 
coarser-grained would not feel. But he was a 
good soldier evidently. A slim, rather delicate 
build, a lad of wires probably, with much reserve 
power under the quiet manner. He was care- 
fully dressed in English-cut clothes; a thin 
platinum and gold watch-chain, and neatly 
rolled umbrella. How did he speak such good 
English? Oh, he had been to school at Brighton ; 
his uncle had a business in the West End. He 
knew London very well. Had, in fact, been 
mobilized from there. His regiment was in 
the Argonne. He would have to go back there. 
It was “ very difficult’ in the Argonne just 
now. Very difficult! The Englishman, himself 
attached to the French Staff, and lately from 
that region, knew what underlay these simple 
words, and admired the restraint of the man. 

He went on to tell quietly, gazing reflectively 
at the twinkling signal lamps, how of his original 
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company of two hundred and fifty only eight 
now remained. But “‘ma foi” there were 
others, still plenty more. It was a big country, 
France. The little deprecatory shrug and smile, 
and the occasional “ n’est-ce pas?” holding up 
the drooping corners of difficult English phrases. 

It was obvious he dreaded the eighth day 
from now. He gave the impression of one 
carefully preparing himself for an ordeal, a task 
which would tax him to the utmost, but one in 
which he must not, would not fail. On learning 
that his companion was attached to the French 
** Etat Major ”’ he brightened visibly. ‘‘ Which 
division? Ah! that is mine. Does monsieur 
return to ? (the headquarters). Yes? 
Tiens! we may meet—who knows? So—I 
will bid you good-night—mon? Capitaine? 
Bon.” He raised his hat gracefully as the train 
panted in. 

* * * * * 

The English Intelligence Officer emerging 
from the headquarters office in the early morning 
had seen him coming out of billets on the other 
side of the narrow street, and had beckoned him 
across. 

It was difficult to realize that this was the 
same neatly-groomed young Frenchman who a 
month ago had talked to him on a station 
platform on the safe side of Paris. The face 
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was altered. There had been a heavy German 
attack in the woods the evening before. There 
was to be a counter-attack very shortly. He 
bore abundant traces of close fighting on his 
filthy uniform. Brambles, and the clutching 
hands of men, had torn the long blue greatcoat. 
The frayed end of the two red stripes flapped 
on his sleeve. There was the hard glint in the 
eyes, and his speech was abrupt, the intonation 
of the voice cruel and bitter. He was command- 
ing men now, in his small way, and the cloak of 
Paris civilization had been partly thrown off. 

‘* Well, my Captain, there will be something 
to do with Rosalie this morning, hein? ” 

The Frenchman, true to his characteristics, 
is wont to place in the feminine gender all 
inanimate things to which he is_ especially 
endeared. Thus the infantryman refers ten- 
derly to his deadly bayonet as “ Rosalie,” and 
the cavalryman to himself and his sword as 
‘“* moi et ma p’tite femme,” from which neither 
are long parted. 

It was hoped on this fair spring morning that 
Rosalie was about to do great execution, and 
the owner of this one grinned savagely. He was 
incoherently enthusiastic about the stemming 
of the German tide, which, coming in behind 
the gas at sunset, had forced a raw brigade of 
infantry to give some ground. It was true, he 
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admitted, that they had gone back a little, a 
very little. But it was well. The advantage 
of the ground was now with them and the 
** seventy-fives,” and “we shall have them— 
you will see, you will see !”’ 

A long blast from a bugle rang through the 
street. He saluted and hurried to his section. 
* * * * * 

As soon as the morning mists had cleared 
from the edge of the woods the guns had begun 
to speak. Fitfully at first, with short, inter- 
mittent barks from the black-nosed howitzers 
hidden in the heights behind the village. Then 
the finest field-guns in the world took up the 
tale, and the steady “‘ whoop, whoop ”’ of the 
“* seventy-fives ’? showed that somewhere in the 
middle-distance a path was being prepared for 
la belle Rosalie. 

_A long blue stream of infantry passed upon 
the uneven cobbles of the street, turned the 
bend of the road, and disappeared behind their 
ammunition wagons. Half a dozen horses 
champed and fidgeted outside the headquarters. 
Presently the Staff came out in twos and threes 
with the grave absorption peculiar to men who 
carry great responsibilities. They all had the 
drawn, overstrained look of men who had been 
working with their heads all night. 
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An old quarry was the Staff's destination. 
A gargantuan scar eut deep in the chalk face 
of the hill. Hidden by its declivity from 
the longest glasses of the enemy, it afforded 
an ideal cache for the French Corps Com- 
mander, who sat on a smooth slab of chalk 
and held the strings of battle in his plump, 
white hands. Hither came the lesser lhghts 
from Division and Brigade, threw themselves 
from sweating horses, or jumped nimbly from 
throbbing cars, to report to the placid gentle” 
man who smiled genially upon all, but who 
never forgave or forgot a mistake. 

Hither also along the dusty road came, all 
too soon, the toll of war. 

First a lumbering paed deny packell 
with bandaged men, “ light cases,’” who shouted 
cheerily but inaudibly of the attack to the 
news-thirsty sentries at the quarry’s mouth. 
Then the blue-grey motor ambulances, running 
smoothly, but very swiftly, with their prone 
occupants; so that as the big red cross flashed 
by, one had a glimpse of two tiers of men’s heads, 
of a white bandage, perhaps, or a raised hand 
plucking at a blanket. 

As the sun climbed higher and the glare 
from the chalk intensified, the vehicles upon 
the country road increased, and thick white 
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clouds of dust rose unceasingly. A battery 
of guns jingled past, pulled up with a erash 
on the signal, and then followed one of those 
blocks in military traffic when officers swear 
and stamp in vain, stand in their stirrups and 
peer ahead, send caustic inquiries by orderlies 
who don’t come back; and all ranks lose their 
tempers. 
* * * * * 

A dust-covered man with bandaged head 
approaches the Intelligence Officer hesitatingly. 

“* Would le Capitaine come to the roadway a 
moment? An English-speaking comrade in one 
of the ambulances had a message.” 

There was now a long line of stationary 
ambulances, but his was immediately opposite 
the chalkpit, and as the Englishman approached 
the corporal of Meudon smiled from within. 

‘* Mon Capitaine would forgive? But he had 
seen him pass over there . 

The officer cut short his apologies, and in- 
quired sympathetically. 

But the greyish face and the glazed eye told 
their own tale. 

‘““Yes.. Bursting shrapnel, quite close. All 
up one side. He was, how do you say? ‘ done 
in,’ he thought.” 

“But they were driving them all back. 
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Rosalie was having her day. They were running 
and screaming for mercy, and getting none. 
Bon Dieu, c’était magnifique ! ”’ 

He spoke seemingly without pain. The 
blessed numbness of shrapnel was upon him, 
and shock had not yet come. 

** Le Capitaine would be returning to Paris? 
Bon. Then his mother? Ah! a thousand 
thanks. Rue Cortambert; district number six- 
teen—voici | ’’ and he fumbled with his left hand 
beneath his greatcoat. 

““But his uncle with the business in the 
West End. There was a letter also for him. 
He had many English employés. They should 
all go. There were many still who were not 
*exercés. And there were still many, very 
many Germans, over there. If monsieur should 
be in London, and could in person a 

The officer promised—his very next leave, 
without fail. 

** Mon Capitaine was too good.” 


** Et si, par hazard, je deviens guéri ae 
* * * * * 

The long line of ambulances began to move 
on. He winced and clutched the side of the 
stretcher as the motor started suddenly. The 
Englishman waved the two letters in his hand 


encouragingly. 
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‘“*T doubt if you will be healed, my poor 
friend,” he said to himself as the ambulance 
became a blur in the dust, “* but with all their 
chemistry and beastliness they can’t kill French 
pluck—thank God.” 


EMERGENCY RATIONS 


[The emergency food . . . can be easily removed 

by hand. 
Extract from Regulations. | 

_ Tue two Privates who formed the marauding 
party on some adjacent farm outbuildings, and 
whose greatcoats were suspiciously bulky on the 
return journey, found their road back to billets 
effectually blocked by two battalions of French 
infantry, a battery of “‘ seventy-fives,” and a 
heterogeneous assortment of transport, all stand- 
ing apparently waiting further orders. It is 
true there was room to squeeze by along the 
hedge, but the two Englishmen saw the danger 
of this, and hesitated. The roofs of the villages 
where they were quartered showed up clearly 
in the setting sun round the bend of the road. 

The French column had quite recently been 
“in it.” Had covered itself with glory and the 
blood of many Hanoverians, and was now going 
back to clean itself up. Motor despatch riders 
had carried its fame before it. The head of it 
was filling the village street, and had, no doubt, 


many interested spectators. Every one would 
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have turned out to see how it carried itself— 
including the officers’ mess. 

** Spud”? Murphy’s hand wandered down to 
the recently strangled duck, still warm in death; 
tapped his bulging pocket, and winked at his 
companion. The frayed edge of a cabbage 
protruded slightly from William Slater’s great- 
coat, and in its green heart reposed two turkey’s 
eggs, fresh and speckled. 

“Wot abart it?” said he of the cabbage, 
doubtfully. 

“Wot of it?”’’ answered Spud, indignantly ; 
“the ol’ dearie give ’°em to us—didn’t she—fer 
the arskin? ” 

‘* Yus,”’ said the other, sarcastically. ‘“’ They’ll 
believe orl that, an’ more, won’t they?” The 
ways and customs of orderly rooms were as an 
open book to him. “ The ol’ man’ll dictate a 
letter o’ thanks to the laidy fer bein’ so kind to 
the poo-er British Tommy—I don’t think!”’ 
And he spat into the ditch disgustedly. 

There had been, in fact, no guile. Or scarcely 
any. The rapid and guilty speech of Murphy 
had conveyed nothing to the fat Frenchwoman 
who found them in her garden. But his Irish 
eyes were blue, and his smile irresistible. - 

‘** Ma foi, qu’il est beau,’ she had murmured 
to her daughter in the background; and having 
beckoned them with much gesture and giggling 
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from kitchen garden to duck-pond, had sent 
them on their way rejoicing. 

Unfortunately, Spud’s reputation for absorbing 
unto himself other men’s goods had not been left 
behind him at Colchester. And his sergeant 
was wont to look darkly upon him. Spud it 
was who, on Christmas morning, presented his 
section with two bottles of Beaune, a fair-sized 
ham, and a jar of ‘Licensed Victuallers ” 
pickles, which had ‘‘ come out from ’ome, sudden 
like.” But that is another story. | 

The two men repaired to the sloping bank of 
the roadside and conferred privily as to ways 
and means. 

‘**'We don’t give up this ’ere duck wivout a 
struggle, I give you my word,” said its owner, 
sententiously. “‘Strafe this column; why don’t 
it carry on? ”’ 

Bill Slater was all for “ digging in” behind 
the convenient hedge, marking the spot, and 
calling for the produce on the morrow. 

** An’ gettin’ pushed on, for reliefs, at revelly 
—no bloomin’ fear ! ”’ quoth the old campaigner, 
who was a fanatic believer in the bird in the hand 
being worth two in any hedge. 

_A Frenchman, blue-clad and grimed with toil, 
looked round the tail end of a huge lorry and 
sniffed the evening air gratefully. His glance 
fell upon the two khaki figures, and he smiled. 
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‘‘ Hey, Tommee—thirsty, hein?’’ And he 
made the time-worn gesture of hand to mouth. 

The unresponsive Britishers gazed _ stolidly 
at him. 

‘““ You ’af dreenk wiz mee?” went on the 
hospitable ally. 

‘Not ’arf I won’t,” murmured Bill. They 
both rose as one man and approached the lorry. 

It contained field ovens and etceteras neces- 
sary to keep men alive in order that they might 
kill other men. 

The French cook retired into the dim interior, 
and they heard the grateful sound of a cork with- 
drawn. Their host had learnt his bastard. 
English in the scullery of a London restaurant, 
and whenever the regiment which he helped to 
feed lay alongside a British he became a prince 
among his less linguistic comrades. He re- 
turned into the light, a glass, red with vin 
ordinatre in either hand. With him came 
also a satisfying smell of cooking from an oil- 
stove half hidden between two ovens. | 

Spud, “‘ stung with the splendour of a sudden 
thought,” pointed to the ovens and remarked : 

** You cook ong roote, then ? ”’ 

**En route, mais oui! Mon capitaine ’e 
taike a leetle somefing tout 4 l’heure.”’ 

‘“* Oh, ’e does, does ’e? Well, ’ere’s ’ow,” and 
he drained the glass. With uplifted arm, a 
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duck’s leg, stiff and reproachful, flicked suddenly 
skywards from Spud’s pocket. 

“You taike ’im ’ome pour le diner? Bon 
appétit !”’ said the observant cook, and he 
pointed significantly downwards. 

“Eh?” said Spud vacantly. ‘Oh, yus.” 
He covered the leg hastily. ‘“ That’s wot we 
calls emergency rations.”’ He grinned. 

The uncomprehending Frenchman exposed a | 
row of white teeth sympathetically. 

** You eat well, chez vous. All is done well 
in the English armée.” : 

By this time several confréres, attracted by 
the khaki, had gathered round the lorry. 

‘* Billo, Spud,” cautioned Slater, who had long 
since wiped his mouth, and distrusted mankind. 
** No questions arsked, no lies told, mind. Let’s 
’op it.” 7 

** Orl right,”’ said the other, his Celtic tempera- 
ment scenting opportunity; “ ’arf a mo’.”’ 

“Watcher got in there?” pointing to the 
ovens. : 

The Frenchman removed the lid of one. 

“Ils sont vides, heureusement — emptee. 
Pourquoi ? ” | 

“Where you stop. to-night?” inquired 
Murphy, meaningly. 

‘Tei! In the village. Wheels want mend.” 
He pointed down. Spud glanced at the off hind | 
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wheel. The solid rubber tyre, flint torn, sagged 
and hung on the rim. 

** You be here to-morrow ? ”’ he asked slowly. 

The cook spread out deprecatory palms. 
“To-morrow, certainement. Ze next day— 
who knows ? ”’ 

“Look ’ere,’”’ said Spud, suddenly drawing 
the duck from his pocket and leaning on the 
tail-board of the wagon, confidentially. ‘“* You 
cook this fer me like a sport, an’ I'll ’ave another 
drink with yer in the mornin’—see ? ”’ 

The cook beamed with self-satisfaction upon 
his gaping compatriots. ‘“‘ Tu vois, il dit que 
je suis un véritable sport ! ”’ 

Murphy, not quite sure if his meaning was 
perfectly clear, and taking no undue risks, fell 
back upon his service in the East, which, he 
always maintained to his distrustful company, 
brought the clear light of understanding to 
“* these ’ere natives.”” ‘‘ You savy—chop chop ?”’ 
And he extended the duck on his palm. 

** Mais, il n’y aura pase ‘chop’ sur elle, mon 
ami.”’ And he felt the bird with expert hands. 

‘**Garn,”’ interrupted the watchful Bill, *’e 
ain’t no good. ’E’s trying ter pinch it for ’is 
own mess. Come orf it, Spud.” 

**°E’s orlright,” replied the other. Did he not 
know that the only blacksmith’s forge in the 
village, where repairs of all natures to all 
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vehicles were superficially carried out, lay within 
a stone’s-throw, indeed within view, of their own 
billet ? 

‘‘?And up the cabbage, Bill, and we'll come 
rarnd in the mornin’—you leave it ter me.”’ 

Bill obeyed reluctantly the master mind, 
murmuring, ‘“ Mug’s game I call this.” He 
retained the eggs with the air of one who, having 
put not his trust in princes, is still less inclined 
towards chance and unintelligible acquaintances 
of the road. 

** 'Well,”? concluded Murphy, looking squarely 
up at the man in the lorry, “no ’ank, mind. I 
come to the forge firs’ thing in the mornin’. 
You cook the duck, one franc, eh? ”’ 

““I cook eet, yes. Pas besoin d’un franc; 
diable, je serais enchanté—allraight Tommee ! ”’ 
His sincerity was obvious, and Spud, a judge of 
men, waved him farewell. 

* a a * * 

In the brief moments between daylight and 
darkness, when the angles of roofs threw deep 
shadows upon street corners, and the tall poplars 
lining the route nationale beyond the village stood 
sharply defined like black lace on the grey gown 
of the sky, the two excursionists returned to the 
indifferent bosom of their own particular billet. 

Spud entered with the gravely detached air 


of one who, having communed with the gods, 
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is loth to fraternize with humbler clay. Biull 
began the daily ministration to his beloved 
rifle with oily rag and “‘ pull through,”’ whistling 
““The Sunshine of Your Smile” through his 
teeth. A corporal bunched up on the floor with 
his back to the wall, not knowing what the 
morrow might bring forth, was absorbed in the 
task of greasing his feet. 

To him presently ventured the conciliatory 
Spud : 

‘** Cheero’, Bert, wot’s the bloomin’ noos ? ”’ 

**Oh, nothin’ speshul. G.O.C. sends ’is 
respecks to Private Murphy and ’opes to be 
able to ’and ’im out six weeks leaf every two 
months in future. ’Im bein’ such a credit to 
the rigment.”’ 

** Chuckit,”’ said Spud, unwinding his puttees, 
** whatcher bin doin’, maite?”’ 

“ Waitin’ fer you to come ’ome, o’ course, 
wiv two bottles o’ the best, same as wot you did 
once before.”’ 

Spud and Bill exchanged a meaning glance. 

** Wot would you say, boys,’”’ announced Spud 
to the room in general, “‘ if I was ter prodooce 
a fine ’ealthy duck fer dinner termorrow, coupled 
Wiv a young spring cabbage ? ”’ 

“Say?” quoth a man on his back in the 
corner, “‘ J shud say as ’ow some old woman ’ad 
been bilked agin.” 
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‘‘ An’ you wouldn’t be far wrong neither,”’ 
answered another. 

‘““Now look ’ere, maites,’? continued the 
ubiquitous Murphy, “no ’ank; Bill an ’me ’ave 
got the goods in safe keepin’.”” He explained 
briefly the day’s journeyings. 

_ At the conclusion of the tale, slightly em- 
broidered by the teller, the corporal snorted 
sarcastically : 

‘“* An’ you think the old Frenchie will ’and it 
over in the mornin’? Well, you’re a bigger 
bloomin’ fool than wot I thought you was.” 

Murphy ignored this scepticism and continued : 

‘** There won’t be enough for more than four 
of us. ‘“* Now, I'll tell you wot Pll do with you. 
You all toss as to which two comes in. Bill, 0’ 
course, stands in wiv me, any’ow. Them two 
as wins each pays one franc—go on, you all stink 
o’ money—an’ it’s dirt cheap at the price.” 

A chilly silence greeted this proposition except 
for a terse whisper from some one to the effect 
that he had “‘ gorn off ’is rocker, an’ no mistake.”’ 

Spud had foreseen the nature of the reception, 
and forestalled it. “If, on the other ’and,”’ 
he went on calmly, “‘ I don’t prodooce the bird 
and ceteras to-morrow by dinner-time, I pays 
each of you two francs.” 

** Wot, all of us?’’ asked the Corporal, who 
was proverbially unlucky with a spun coin. 
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““’Course not. Two francs each to them two 
as comes in—an’ there’s my money.” He laid 
four francs on the floor. 

Some half-dozen men in varying stages of 
undress were by this time beginning to sit up 
and take notice. They realized that they were, 
as the Stock Exchange would say, “ on velvet,” 
as regards this provender of Murphy’s. They 
knew him also for a man of his word to his own 
pals. Moreover, the prospect of duck and 
cabbage cooked by a French chef (for so Spud 
had described him) “‘ from the ’Otel Metripole,”’ 
contained a strong appeal to their war-worn 
appetites. 

The Corporal withdrew a ten-centime piece 
and turned to his neighbour. “ Your shout, 
Alf.” 

Eventually, by the process of elimination, 
the Corporal and a sandy-haired youth, known 
as Squirt, whom Spud detested, having each 
mortgaged a franc, remained as to-morrow’s 
paying guests, and the room hied itself to bed 
on the floor. 

Murphy, later, heard rumblings of lorries on 
the road, and stepped anxiously between the 
legs of his fellows to the window. But they were 
only some G.S. wagons of our own arriving, and 
with a sigh of relief he rolled himself again in 
his blankets and slipped down the deep abyss 
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of sleep born of physical fatigue and hard — 
training. 

When cocks were still crowing in farmyards, 
and the June sun had scarcely reared itself 
above garden walls, Spud Murphy was abroad 
upon his lawful occasions, and, tapping with the 
toe of his boot gently on the door of the forge. 

But the grim hand of war had descended 
once again upon the village where a British 
battalion lay in slumber. 

The dread news was conveyed to Spud by an 
Army Service Corps driver, who protruded a 
sleepy head from a wagon containing blankets. . . 

““'Yus. They was mendin’ a wheel,’”’ he told 
him; ‘‘a French brass ’at comes up in a car. 
I dunno wot ’e said, but seein’ as ’ow them blokes 
run about he must ’a bin swearin’ somethin’ 
crool. *’E pointed darn the road, and they 
limbers up an’ ’ops it very soon arterwards, with 
the wheel ’arf done. Time? Oh, must ’a bin 
about eleven. Soon arter we got ’ere. Why? 
’ave yer lorst somethin’, maite ? ”’ 

Murphy imparted a little of his grief to the 
sympathetic driver, from whom he extracted 
a Woodbine in the telling. Then he returned 
slowly to his billet, fingering four francs in his 
pocket, and hating the one called Squirt with a 
deadly early morning hatred. 

He did not know all. He did not know how 
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a harassed and gesticulating French army cook 
had hurried at midnight up and down this same 
street carrying a warm and bulky package 
wrapped in Le Petit Journal. How he had 
interrogated, in broken English, shivering and 
wholly unsympathetic British sentries at the 
doors of houses. How, finally, in despair he 
had deposited his burden on the steps of a house 
whence the snores of an overworked Adjutant 
proclaimed that herein lay, at any rate, some 
loyal ally. Nor did he, happily, know how, at 
dawn, a perambulating sentry of a rival com- 
pany, having pricked the bundle gingerly with 
the point of his bayonet, upon closer investiga- 
tion had winked knowingly to the paling stars 
and repaired with it swiftly to another place. 
* * * 2 * 

A fortnight later Spud Murphy and William 
Slater, with many others, exchanged the com- 
parative snugness of billets for a wet and exces- 
sively draughty first-line trench, dug in clay soil. 
The enemy was very close. So close, indeed, 
that it was possible from time to time to harass 
Boche feelings by certain oral remarks of an 
acid nature shouted across the still morning 
air in high-pitched Cockney, at which delicate 
pastime William Slater was an acknowledged 
master. | : 
Dinner, of sorts, was in course of preparation 
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in the British trench, and a voice was raised in 
guttural English from the Hun habitations. 

*“* Pigs’ food you eat, Tommy! Ach, we can 
smell it,’? the voice said. 

‘““'Yus, you would,” called back the expert. 
‘** Know all abart pigs’ food, don’t yer, boshie? 
Brought up wiv ’em from birth, you was, I 
reckon.” 

There was no answer to this. 

Presently the same voice called : 

** We get better food than you English dogs— 
ten times better.” 

This did not seem to merit any response from 
the hungry Englishmen. 

But a man who was looking steadily along the 
sights of his rifle turned his head slightly and 
called down the trench, “‘ Spud ?’” 

‘* *Ullo,’”? said the one addressed. 

** Did y’ear that ? ”’ 

“* T ’eard—wot of it ? ”’ 

** Tell ’im to chuck across a spare duck, will 
yer, cully? There’s bin one missin’ from this 
"ere rigment fer some time ! ” 

Spud’s instant and biting retort would pain 
the gentle mind of the reader—and so cannot be 
recorded. 


A PRIVATE AFFAIR 


THE list of casualties of No. 8 Platoon of the 
3rd Battalion of a certain regiment which, in 
the fullness of time drifted through Base Records, 
there to be dealt with by a callous and over- 
worked staff, was not the result of a general 
and ordered upheaval of the line. A report 
of the matter, typed under difficulties on fools- 
cap, with the prescribed width of margin, never 
reached Brigade office, nor did any Divisional 
Commander tap his teeth with a silver pencil 
while he pondered on the fruition of a plan. 
On the contrary, the division, in whose hands 
the immediate destiny of the battalion rested, 
was very angry when it did hear, and said so 
in no uncertain voice “through the usual 
military channels.” 

It was a purely private affair, and privates 
of the B.E.F. were chiefly concerned in it. 

* * * * * 

The period of Armageddon was still young, 
and the men who had walked, most unwillingly, 
through a succession of days with their backs 
to the enemy, were still mindful of the fact, 
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and were in that mood which is oft-times de- 
scribed as “a nasty temper.”’ The platoon in 
question occupied the extreme left of the British 
line. Most of its members had been in the 
retreat. Many of them still bore traces of the 
** Mons Marathon” (as one of them had de- 
scribed it) in the partly healed blisters on their 
feet. All were grimly anxious for a little bit of 
their own back. Not the least of whom was 
Second Lieutenant and Platoon Commander 
Alick Maguid. But by far the most openly 
vindictive to the Germanic race as a whole was 
Company Sergeant-Major Alfred Watson, one 
time of Newcastle-under-Lyme, but now very 
much of France, and all that France offered in 
the way of reprisals swift and sure. He was 
largely responsible for what occurred, being 
a man of few words and some influence with 
his officers. Moreover, he knew his job, and 
had stepped with it out of the ruck of mere 
mortals, as the crown and three chevrons on 
his sleeves amply testified. 

The men had not yet shaken down to the 
life of trenches, and in their eagerness to see 
more of the enemy, now separated from the 
ends of their bayonets by some three hundred 
yards of ground and some poorish-looking wire, 
had been picked off, by more accurate shooting 


than their own, to the number of about a dozen. 
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These episodes had added to the tension and 
to the mutterings which came to Maguid’s ears. 

He sent for the Company Sergeant-Major, 
and together they went into committee on the 
subject. 

Watson concluded his remarks by asking 
for the loan of his officer’s Zeiss glasses and 
leave to retire with them to the roof of a wrecked 
cottage some distance to their left-rear. He 
returned, as darkness fell, with a look approach- 
ing complete satisfaction on his dour face, and 
made for the officer’s dug-out. 

The gist of his report, shorn of the maze of 
technicalities with which N.C.O.s embroider 
their words when conferring with higher rank, 
was to the effect that their parapets were weak, 
their trenches narrow and hastily conceived, 
and, what was more entertaining, there were 
signs of impending attack. | 

““ ... Now look ’ere, sir, beggin’ your 
pardon, sir, first sign o’ their comin’ out we 
meet ’em more than ’arf way, don’t we, sir? 
A little confab with the bizness end o’ this 
ere ’’—he tapped his bayonet affectionatel y— 
** in their trench where they’re all sittin’ ’uddled 
up like a lot of old ’ens. What do you say, 
sir?” 

What Maguid said resulted in a tightening 
of webb equipment, a fingering of the flaps of 
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cartridge pouches, looking to magazine “‘ cut- 


outs,” and universal epithets of appreciation 
through the platoon. - 

““ And remember,” added the young lieu- 
tenant, “ when I light a fusee and wave it 
round my head out you come as quietly as 
possible. No room to extend; we must make 
a dash for it. Have it explained to each 
section.”’ 

* * * * * 

~The autumn night was very dark and star- 
less. A damp wind foretold rain at dawn. 

A trusty lance-corporal crept back from his 
listening post and reported unusual activity 
and murmurings from the other side. This 
was untrustworthy evidence of impending 
attack. But it was evidence enough for Maguid, 
who was prone at the moment to interpret 
just cause from almost any report. He felt 
for fusees. The match grated loud on the box. 
A few men sitting near rose expectantly. The 
thin, hissing circle of flame lit up the boy’s 
face as he waved it round. 

Then followed a clatter and a scrambling, 
and falling earth kicked downwards by the 
climbing feet of fifty determined men, heavily 
laden. Alick Maguid took his place ahead, 
a pair of clippers in both hands. He cut a 
narrow lane in the entanglements, scratching 
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his hands badly in the process, and his men 
surged up behind, panting. While he was 
thus engaged fitful rifle-fire broke out quite 
close, followed immediately by the “‘ spat-spat- 
spat ’ of a machine-gun on the left. The men, 
close formed and covered only by the darkness, 
began to drop. But the pushing, cursing 
crowd got through at last, leaving bits of their 
clothing on the wire behind them. 

White, scared faces looked up as the khaki 
mob swarmed over their parapet shooting and 
thrusting. Then the battle madness broke 
out, taking each man in his own peculiar way. 
A shouting, swearing tumult of men struggled 
close-packed in the darkness, hitting wildly. 
A few kept their heads, unfixed the bayonet 
and stabbed hard and often. But the majority 
Just swayed and swore, using the butt or the 
fist as the helmeted heads came within reach. 
Alick Maguid was back again in a school rugger 
match, and, although he didn’t know it, was 
voicing the old familiar cry of “ Feet, Fettes, 
feet,” with all the strength of his lungs as he 
stumbled and lurched over prostrate bodies. 

Against this wave of maddened humanity 
the enemy, surprised and shaken, quickly gave 
ground; and very soon the platoon found itself 
hittmg at the air in a vacant trench. But not 
for long. From their support trenches came 
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grey-coated figures in great numbers firing 
steadily, and the platoon began to fall about 
like skittles in an alley. Maguid, reloading 
his revolver hastily, realized at once that to 
hold what was gained was impossible. 

So he shouted, “* Get back, men, crawl out, 
run zigzag, get out of this, look se a 
out o 

And they obeyed. 

* * * * * 

Most of them got back. Not all. 

But as Maguid said to a heavy-breathing 
corporal at his side as they ran, crouching low, 
towards the wire, “ We—rattled ’em—badly— 
what ? ” 

Company Sergeant-Major Watson, to his 
everlasting sorrow, never got into the scramble 
at all. For in the rush through the wire a 
bullet saw fit to imbed itself in the calf of his 
left leg, and on attempting to rise he stopped 
another in his right thigh which rolled him over 
into a shallow ditch with both legs useless to him. 

As is usual on such occasions, a small counter- 
attack followed quickly, and sundry heavily- 
booted men trampled on Watson as he lay there, 
to his great discomfiture. 

Many also fell about him and died. 

* * * * * 
The stretcher-bearers came in the small 
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hours of the morning. It is to be feared they 
might have overlooked him in the darkness. 
But, with a rising temperature, Watson began 
to wander on the brink of delirium. So that 
an R.A.M.C. private, moving stealthily in the 
vicinity of the ditch, heard a muffled voice 
instructing phantom recruits on some forgotten 
parade ground. 

. On the word ‘two’ give the rifle a 
cant up smartly ... mght ’and on the small 
o’ the butt ... now don’t slop about there 
like a lot of old women at a fair . . . dress by 
the right .. .” 

They laid him with practised hands on the 
stretcher. 

‘** Yes,” whispered the leading bearer, “‘ you'll 
get all the dressing you want—an’ more.” 

Later, the surgeon in the field dressing- 
station looked up from a bale of lint at Watson’s 
troubled face. | 

‘** You seem upset, Sergeant,” he said genially. 

Thereupon he heard the recital, at first-hand, 
of the “‘ battle.” How Company Sergeant-Major 
Watson, °* seven years’ service with the Colours, 
sir,” had not only arranged all the details of 
this Waterloo, but had personally superintended 
the grand attack until an untimely, and adjec- 
tival, fate had robbed the victorious Platoon of 
his leadership. 
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The surgeon was inured to the egotism of the 
recently wounded, and continued his ministrations 
without comment. . 

** 'What’s it mean, sir?” asked Watson at 
length, pointing to his legs. 

It meant painful probings and extractions 
in the near future. 

“What does it mean?” said the surgeon. 
‘** Oh, nice clean suit of blue clothes and a red 
tie—that will rather suit you, by the way—and 
possibly a rich lady driving you through the 
Park in her car.” 

** Not in my line, sir, that isn’t,” grumbled 
the Sergeant. 

*“Isn’t it? Well, I could do with some of it 
just now if you can’t, my man,” replied the 
officer wearily, as he pushed a needle through 
the rubber top of a bottle of antitetanic serum. 

Watson grunted disdainfully and closed his 
eyes. 

The surgeon looked at him narrowly and 
smiled. 

** That’s the right stuff, anyway,” he thought. 
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You are hereby warned that you will 
be required to rejoin for service with the Colours 
on the 11th April. You should therefore present 
yourself at on the above date not later 
than 9 a.m., bringing this paper with you. i 

The buff form, terse and unsympathetic in 
tone, lay on the breakfast table, and Coleman 
read it again with mixed feelings. His wife 
was not yet down. They had got beyond 
the stage where wives, immaculately dressed, 
see their husbands off in the morning, waving 
a small piece of cambric from the front garden. 

It was many months since the armlet had 
been brought home, and they had waged a 
fierce argument as to the wearing of it. She 
had won, of course, and produced two surgical 
safety-pins when it began to slide down the 
sleeve of his overcoat. 

Should he shout the news up the stairs? No; 
he knew she had dreaded the calling up of his 
group. Not only did it mean an unaccustomed 
parting, but prolonged sojourn with Mrs.Coleman 


at Norbiton, who didn’t understand the two 


ehildren in the least, and would insist on pre- 
scribing for them. 
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But it was lucky there was his mother’s 
house for them. Some men had not even that. 
He was lucky also in knowing Walters, the 
manager of the Raynes Park Estates Develop- 
ment Co., his landlords.. Walters was a bit 
of a sportsman, fat and fifty, with a family of 
his own. He had shrugged resigned shoulders 
when the married men began to be called, and 
had told Coleman, at a whist drive, that he 
would “‘ make representations”? on behalf of 
the tenant of ‘‘ The Laurels’ when the time 
came. It was only a three years’ agreement, 
with a year to run. Coleman dimly suspected 
that the greater part of the Estates Develop- 
ment Co. consisted of the urbane Walters, who, 
when approached professionally, spoke vaguely 
about “ putting the matter before the Board.” 

Coleman’s own office in Fenchurch Street had 
been decent enough too. The Managing Director 
(who was a “ first season ’’ to Weybridge) had 
said, right back at the beginning of things, 
“Yes, by all means attest. Keep your job 
for you, of course. Don’t suppose they’ll ever 
call you fellows. But if they do we'll pay you 
one-fifth of your salary as long as we can.” 

And they were rich enough. An old-standing 
House, firm with the years. 

Yes. He supposed he was lucky enough, as 
things went. His wife came in as he ruminated 
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thus over his second egg. He handed her the 
buff form as she leaned over him to pour out 
her tea, and patted her shoulder. 

‘*Barely amonth, old girl—not much time, eh ?” 

Her mind leaped swiftly to her mother-in- 
law’s hideous mantelpieces, and to the waste- 
land view from the best bedroom. 

** No-o-o,” she answered. “ Can’t be helped 
though, dear. Come home early, and we'll 
talk things over.” 

She refrained wisely from breakfast discussion. 

* * x * * 

The day, arbitrarily appointed by unknown 
authority, found Coleman with his house set 
in order. His wife had spent the best part 
of a week winding bits of rag round brasswork ; 
covering picture frames with brown paper; 
rolling up carpets; collecting furniture into 
the middle of the room and shrouding it in 
dust sheets, under which the two children 
played “‘ Dug Outs”? to an accompaniment of 
their mother’s repeated admonishment. 

So that the parting on the morning from the 
threshold of his mother’s house in Acacia Avenue, 
‘Norbiton, was happily robbed of some of its 
poignancy. / 

On arrival at the Town Hall, where he was 
“required to present himself,” bringing his 
sheaves with him, a sergeant with a pock- 
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marked face, standing at the entrance and 
observing the buff form in Coleman’s hand, 
beckoned his thus : 

“* Here, you—come ’ere.”’ 

Coleman obeyed, bridling slightly. 

The man in khaki glanced at the form. 

“* First ter the right,” he said tersely, “‘ down 
them there stairs; stand heasy in the passage 
and don’t talk. No smokin’, mind, and when 
youre name’s called, spring smartly. to attention 
—and go in, cap orf.” 3 

He rapped this out with the weary accent 
of reiteration, his gaze fixed vacantly on the 
public-house opposite. When Coleman arrived 
in the long concreted passage in the basement, 
he found a number of men of his own standing, 
one or two Raynes Park acquaintances, and an 
assortment of those others far below that scale 
which, for want of a more lucid word, is termed 
* social.”” Most of them were leaning against 
the walls. Some were sitting on the floor. All 
were bored, and some obviously frightened. 
Despite the order of the sergeant up above, 
the men had collected into little groups, so 
that a subdued murmur, as of wind in a cave, 
penetrated up the stairs. 

Coleman saw “ Recruiting Staff Officer” in 
black letters on a grey door at the further end, 
through which men disappeared every few 
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minutes to be no more seen. A little foxey- 
faced man, standing next to Coleman, kept 
flipping his ear with unsteady finger and talking 
nervously to himself in an undertone. 

Once or twice a sergeant appeared and walked 
leisurely the length of the passage, scanning 
every man’s face shrewdly. One such stopped 
before a large man in workman’s clothes who 
was sitting on the floor, hands clasped round 
his knees. ‘‘ Get up,” said this potentate. 

The one addressed looked up without moving. 

“No rule aginst sittin’ on a bit o’ cold concrete, 
is there, mate?” he answered tartly. 

Whereupon a torrent flowed from the lips 
of the sergeant, ending with: 

“You do as I tell you, an’ quick too. We 
don’t want none o’ youre lip ’ere, you know.” 

He was looking for possible Guardsmen, had 
the other but known. 

. After interminable waiting some one shouted 
William Patrick Coleman’’—and he went 
the way of all others. 

A plain deal table, with neat piles of army 
forms under lead weights. An officer with an 
austere eyeglass, and long legs in field boots 
stretched out beneath it. Opposite him an 
orderly-room clerk with a pale face, a cough, 
and a pen behind each ear. 

Coleman stood, hat in hand, waiting. The 
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sergeant who had called his name stood at his 
elbow. 

‘* Ye-e-es?” said the officer, continuing to 
write quickly. 

** William Patrick Coleman, sir, number 18972, 
C of E, married, two, no previous service,” said 
the clerk quickly. 

The officer held out his left hand, into which 
a file of papers were placed. 

‘“* Any particular regiment you want to join, 
my man?” | 

‘* No-o-o,”” said Coleman slowly. ‘‘ What do 
you suggest ? ”’ 

The officer’s face twitched slightly, and he 
leaned back in his chair and looked at the 
Derby recruit carefully all over, beginning at 
his brown boots upwards to his eyes, on which 
his gaze rested gravely. After quite a long 
time he said quietly : 

“You say ‘Sir’ when you come in here. 
You are a soldier now, you know, not a—what- 
ever it is you are,” glancing down at the papers 
under his hand. | 

‘** Patrick Coleman—h’m, Irish ? ” 

*“* My mother was—sir.”” Coleman knew he had 
blushed violently, and hated himself for doing so. 

““The Eighteenth are still on the open list. 
You had better go to them.” 

He made an entry, and then, completely 
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ignoring Coleman, nodded to the sergeant, who 
touched the civilian on the arm and said: 

“* Go in there,” pointing to a door on the right. 

Thereafter, a doctor told him to strip. 

He was examined minutely, stethoscoped 
here and prodded there, kneaded by cold 
knuckles, congratulated on his back muscles, 
chaffed about the rotten bad “ crowning ”’ in 
his upper jaw. Told to “* buck up and dress 
again.” Was then bundled off with papers, a 
railway warrant, and two shillings and ninepence | 
in cash, to a place in Chelsea, where he was 
interviewed by a young officer, the first person 
that day who seemed at all pleased to see him. 

Here they took away all his clothes. Stood 
over him while he got into the National Colour. 
Implored him not to put both putties on the 
same leg. Turned him round and round in 
the new uniform, and then said he might go 
home to his wife and show himself off. He 
was ordered to come back in the morning. 

Meanwhile they said he might tell her, from 
them, that, with any ordinary luck, and barring 
epidemics, they held out some small hope that 
they would be able, in the year of Our Lord 
1920, or thereabouts, to make him faintly 
resemble a real soldier in the very finest regiment 
(he was to remember) that ever stuck nine inches 
of bayonet into fat Germans. 


EXILES 


MARGARET O’DoNovan moved her chair 
further into the shade of the big mulberry tree. 
She continued to knit studiously with deft fingers 
the eighth blue muffler for the French infantry 
since July. Her aunt said she was slow and 
clumsy, “like all English girls.” Ah, well, she 
supposed she was. Her hands dropped at length 
to her lap, and she gazed reflectively across the 
garden to the flat meadows beyond, upon which 
her aunt’s cows wandered. A dozen farm noises 
reached her. The clucking of busy hens. The 
discontented snort of a cynical sow in the stys to 
the left. The “ clip-clop-clop ” of old Durand’s 
shears on the other side of the immaculate privet 
hedge—he would emerge presently from its 
obscurity, mopping his head and murmuring, 
“* Nom de Dieu, quelle chaleur”; the z-z-zup-zup 
of a bee as it wandered from flower to scented 
flower, anid the steady drone of Aunt Blanche’s 
sewing-machine from an open window behind. 

These peaceful summer noises, ruffling, as it 
were, the still surface of the hot afternoon, would 


have induced sleep upon most people, men 
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especially. But Margaret slept only;in the 
allotted hours, and through comparatively few 
of those. They lived an uneventful life, these 
two women. The elder, French in all her fibres, 
had written haltingly to Margaret some eight 
years ago to come and live with her. The girl’s 
mother had married an Irish farmer, and both 
had died when she was twelve. The aunt’s deep 
affection for her sister had guided a proud pen, 
unversed in the ugly English language she so 
seldom used. Consequently, kindly members 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society had piloted little 
Margaret O’Donovan to Paris and thence to a 
village near Compiégne, which had been her home 
ever since. 

The widow Ferriére lived placidly at the big 
farm, managed by a trusty bailiff, who increased 
slightly every year the revenue from its stock 
and pastures. The advent of the Irish girl had 
roused her from the lethargy of middle age, for 
she saw in Margaret a bounden duty placed upon 
her own shoulders, that of getting the child, in 
the fullness of time, a suitable husband. Into 
which game, be it noted, she had entered with 
true Latin zest. Margaret, with the rose-petal 
skin of the West of Ireland and the large, grey, 
questioning eyes, saw none of the usual French 
preparations to this end. But she settled her- 
self down in her new life with Irish adaptability 
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to circumstance—though in household matters 
she showed (to her aunt’s voluble amazement) 
a complete inability to concentrate her attention 
upon detail of any kind. 

“Shure, auntie darlin’,” she would say, on 
being remonstrated with, ‘“‘I wouldn’t find wather 
in the river itself. Faith, it’s the fool I am.” 

As Margaret grew to womanhood, men began 
to collect about her in open admiration of her 
clear skin and deep grey eyes. “Si élégante, 
si spirituelle,”” they would say to her aunt. 
** Mais si distraite de temps en temps, n’est-ce 
pas, madame ? ” 

Whereupon Madame Ferriére would shrug 
her thin shoulders and dub her niece an “ idiot ” 
or “‘imbecile,”’ according to the eligibility of the 
complainant. 

It seemed that the girl, like Gallio, cared for 
none of these things, and the Frenchwoman, to 
whom they were as the breath of life, became 
inarticulate at her folly. 

When the Commandant D’Armande, the 
Chevalier of the Legion dangling on his tunic, 
had brought his jingling battery of guns into the 
village during the 1918 manceuvres, and with 
many graceful gestures of apology had quartered 
himself upon the ladies for a brilliant military 
week, Margaret had yawned in his face, despite 
the fact that, like the good artilleryman he was, 
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he had laid immediate siege to the fortress of her 
heart; only to be received with a cold stare of 
incredulity coupled with the whispered aside 
to her aunt that “the crayture was daft an’ 
all.” 

Margaret O’Donovan had been reflecting on 
such past history as she sat there on this peaceful 
afternoon. 

Periodically, a dull thud from somewhere in 
the distance would send a frown flitting, like an 
April cloud, across her face. At each thud, as 
of distant quarry-blasting, the sewing-machine 
ceased its labours and the thin querulous voice 
of her aunt called: 

“Tu entends ca?” 

To which the girl would reply calmly : 

** Oui—mais c’est loin, voyons—trés loin.” 

It had been going on now for days, this thud- 
ding; but it was no quarry-blasting, as Margaret 
and her aunt knew well enough. As the village 
knew. As indeed all France knew. 

‘It was the dull thud of war that they heard. 
The hills echoed with it, and the valleys took up 
the burden of the song by night and by day. 

France had woken from the deep sleep of a 
forty-four years’ peace to the early morning 
horror of battle, murder, and sudden death on a 
scale undreamed of by those who remembered 
1870. But in such pastoral places as Margaret’s 
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village the agony and devastation took more 
time to sink into the minds of those who are not 
given to overmuch reading of newspapers. 

The village and surrounding country first felt 
the strain by the loss, sudden and complete, of 
its active manhood. Printed bills posted hastily 
here and there, announcing the “ mobilisation 
générale,” had spirited away the young men, 
leaving the maidens to weep disconsolate. 

Thereafter had followed, through a succession 
of sweltering days, the almost unceasing passage 
through the village of men, heavily laden, the 
sweat dripping from beneath the- brims of 
their blue képis. Of cumbersome, petrol-driven 
lorries, stacked to the hoods with food. Of all 
shapes and sizes of vehicles, from the red Paris 
taxi to the steam omnibus, and the private 
wagonette with gay coronet on its panels. They 
passed all day and every day, leaving a thick pall 
of white dust in their wake which blanched 
prematurely the hair of the girls who waved 
from the windows. 

Then had followed silence. And the village, 
what was left of it, settled itself resignedly to 
its harvest, gathered by the old men. There 
had been a universal shrug of shoulders. They 
had known manceuvres on a grand scale before. 
The passage of an army corps along these roads 
was no new thing to this military populace. 
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There was little outward difference between 
other years and this. 

‘* Ma foi, they would fight, these Frenchmen, 
and—pouf—the Germans—ces animaux—would 
exist no longer, what will you? ” 

Then it: was said that the English had crossed 
swiftly in their wonderful boats. That they were 
even now spreading themselves, a brown swarm, 
across France, from Le Havre, Boulogne, Calais. 

Then if that were so, what need had they of 
any further witness? Was there any nation 
that could withstand “ces braves anglais,”’ and 
themselves, joined in battle? Indeed no. And 
it was told how the good Parisians had thrown 
flowers at the British Commander-in-Chief to 
emphasize that fact. ‘“‘ Allons donc, c’est fini, 
cette guérre.”” And the sapient villagers laughed. 
They knew. 

But presently those little dull thuds in the air 
began to make themselves felt. Men working in 
the beet-fields would stand erect and listen. Yes. 
It was guns. But why so near? Surely ? 

Then some of this blue-clad army corps 
presently reappeared, four at a time, in the 
ambulance wagons; the backs of their heads 
alone discernible to the craning villagers. The 
last of a long line of these had turned the corner 
one Sunday afternoon, and as it passed, the sharp 
eyes of a ehild noticed that it left a little line in 
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the dust behind it. He ran into the road and 
called his mother to come and see. Yes. It 
was blood. And the villagers laughed no longer. 

This, and other indications, beat slowly but 
surely upon the brains of the agrarian populace. 
And it is a matter of conjecture whether truth 
would have come any quicker to a village, say 
in Devonshire ? 

The dull thud of the guns continued at regular 
intervals, and only to the sharpest ears and the 
quickest intelligence was it apparent that each 
day brought the thuds a little nearer. 

But Margaret knew. It was for that reason 
she sat daily so still and attentive in the garden, 
listening. 

At each demand from her aunt as_ to 
whether she had heard, she lied, gravely and 
deliberately. She it was who had taken the 
situation calmly in hand, and had prepared for 
possibilities with that unerring instinct so 
common in women and rare in men. 
. From the afternoon when Jean Chasselet’s 

precocious boy had discovered blood behind the 
ambulance wagon, her aunt had collapsed com- 
pletely, and had fallen into the depths of a 
‘gloomy despair from which nothing would hft 
her. For her part, France was doomed. They 
would burn the farm. They themselves were, 
she said, already irretrievably ruined. The 
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Germans would overrun the earth. And there 
was nothing for it but to weep; which she pro- 
ceeded to do systematically over protracted 
periods. 

Margaret, on the other hand, had conversed 
earnestly with the parish priest, after confes- 
sion. And it was upon his kindly advice that, 
surreptitiously, she had packed at dead of night 
two large black trunks with clothes for her aunt 
and-herself. A third she filled with all her music. 
For she played, did this girl, with exquisite touch 
and all the fire of her Celtic father. All three 
she placed, with old Durand’s help (while her 
aunt was feeding chickens), in the large loft. 
Then she devoted. her day to quelling the ever- 
increasing fear of the elder woman, and to the 
household duties which now fell upon her. The 
priest had said that danger was remote. But 
should they ever have to go, it was well to 
be prepared. War, he had added, patting her 
head with a cheery laugh, waits for no man—or 
woman; and the good folk of the village must 
act quickly, but quietly. He counselled always 
quietude. And Margaret understood. 

She had just repeated, mechanically, for the 
tenth time, her assurance that the guns were 
far, very far, away, when she saw a figure 
approaching the house across the home meadow 
at a steady trot. 
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Surely the soldiers could keep to the roads 
—there were enough of them? She stood up the 
better to see him. He wanted a drink, no doubt. 
They all did. She turned towards the house, 
but the man, perceiving her, held up an arresting 
hand. She waited. He was not dressed as 
the French. He was in khaki. British! Her 
pulses began to tingle unaccountably, and she 
felt suddenly dry about the mouth. An English 
soldier—here ! What did it mean? 

He pushed his way unceremoniously through 
the hedge and stood before her, panting. Then 
he removed his cap, and with the back of his hand 
wiped great beads of sweat from his forehead. 

_ Margaret, her hand clutching the arm of her 
chair, said, in a voice trembling slightly : 

“Is it some nice fresh milk ye’ll be afther 
takin’? ” 

Even now in moments of excitement the soft 
Galway brogue crept back into her speech. 

The man, his arm half raised to his face, stared 
incredulously. 

‘“‘Ts it Irish you are?” he asked. And his 
accent was the accent of Belfast. 

‘““ Mother o’ Mary,’’ he muttered, and glanced 
anxiously behind him as another dull thud beat 
faintly on the peace of the garden. 

* Wait, till I fetch you a jug an’ all,” and 
Margaret sped across the grass to the kitchen 
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door. Visions of her childhood, conjured up 
swiftly by the man’s voice, rushed across her 
mind as she buried the jug deep in the big china 
milk-pail. A sudden fleeting sight of the dear 
Irish lakes and the low heather-scented hills of 
the West Country passed before her eyes, so 
that her trembling hand spilt much good milk 
as she hurried back to where the khaki figure 
stood. He had unbuttoned the neck of his 
jacket, and was mopping himself systematically 
with a large red handkerchief. He took the 
jug from her without a word, and drank. She 
looked him over joyfully. In truth it was a 
dirty, brown-clad figure, with dusty boots and 
filthy uniform, who stood before her draining a 
jug unrestrainedly. But he represented Ireland 
and England to her. And there was an unde- 
finable sense of security about his presence that 
nullified the effects of the dull booming which 
had brought her jumping from her bed these 
many nights. 

** Ah,” he said at length, “‘ that was grand!” 
And he displayed white teeth in a smile of thanks. 
Then suddenly he became grave. 

“They told me there was an Englishwoman 
here—the interpreter with our column ”—and 
he pointed to the distant road. ‘“‘ How many of 
you are there—any children? ”’ 

‘* No,” said Margaret, looking anxiously to- 
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wards the house. “No, I live here with my 
aunt, Madame Ferriére. Why? What is the 
matter? There is nothing wrong—is there?” 

‘* Yes,”’ replied the Sergeant of Army Service 
Corps tersely. ‘* There is.” 

A sudden thought leaped swiftly into Mar- 
garet’s mind. Village tales of German fright- 
fulness, half heard and only partially understood. 
Tales which had ceased abruptly at her approach. 
She must have paled suddenly; and he had 
noticed, for he smiled reassuringly. 

‘** Listen,” he said. ‘‘ No time this for half 
measures, my girl. You and your aunt must 
get out. There is no danger.”” He paused be- 
fore the girl’s grave eyes. Few men can deceive 
a woman while she looks steadily at them. 

** At least,” he faltered a moment, “‘ none, if 
you do what I tell you. You aren’t the panicky 
kind. I can see that.’ He studied her keenly. 
-“ But they’ve got through. They’re coming up 
fast from the north-east—leastways, too fast for 
the likes of you to stay about here.”’ And as he 
spoke the lower boom of howitzer confirmed 
his words. 

** No business of mine this, you understand. 
My orders are clear enough—and they don’t 
concern your safety. But Pm not leaving British 
subjects in this neighbourhood at present if I 
can help it—’specially females.” 

E 
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*“ But,”” interjected Margaret, ‘‘ we can’t id 

“* Oh, can’t you? Well, you’re going to, any- 
how. And what’s more, you’re going to now. 
You go in and tell your aunt. I’m bringing 
round a wagon for you in ten minutes. Besides,’’ 
he glanced behind him again, “ this is no place 
for women of any nationality.” 

Margaret obeyed by running towards the 
house. 

“IT wasn’t at Mons for nothing, thank you,”’ 
he added to himself significantly, and he shivered 
as he said it. 

* * * * * 

Margaret’s news, conveyed breathlessly to 
her aunt, seemed for the moment to numb the 
old lady. For she followed meekly where led, 
muttering inaudibly, and staring at her niece 
with terrified eyes. 

The girl had barely time to collect from about 
the house a few of her most intimate belongings, 
when an empty lorry rumbled up and stood with 
throbbing engines at their door. From its dim 
interior emerged three A.S.C. privates, dirtier, 
if possible, than their sergeant, who rode up at 
that moment on a lathered horse. 

All the men looked as if they had known no 
sleep for some nights, and the sweat of their 
labours (their wagon had contained rations) 
had made furrows on their dust-laden cheeks. 
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They stared at the girl, and one of them 
smiled. 

‘* Arternoon, missie,”” he said cheerfully ; “ bit 
warm for you this ’ere place, ain’t it? Best 
come along of us, ’adn’t you?” He too jerked 
his thumb vaguely in the direction of the troubled 
north-east. 

‘“ Come on now, some of you,”’ interrupted the 
sergeant. ‘“ Get a move on with these ladies’ 
kits.” | 

He turned to Margaret. ‘‘ Can’t take more 
- than two boxes. We may have to take in stores 
on the road. You haven’t got anything ready, 
I suppose ? ”’ 

He turned towards the main road as he spoke. 
A motor-cyclist had pulled up and was tooting 
his horn jerkily. He was wiping dust from his 
goggles with a rag when the sergeant reached 
him and asked laconically : 

“What’s up?” 

‘“Some of their blinkin’ outposts ’ave just 
ridden into that there wood.” He pointed to a 
covert on an eminence a mile or so to his left- 
rear. “I dam’ nearly got copped myself.’ He 
looked round at a leather tool-bag on the carrier 
behind him, the corner of which had been ripped 
by a bullet. ‘“‘ See that ?”’ 

The sergeant nodded. 

‘““Saw you ’ad some women up there, an’ 
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thought Id let you know.”” He jammed his foot 
down on the kick-starter as he spoke, and was 
off in a whirl of dust. 

Margaret, blessing inwardly the advice of 
Pére Dupont, the priest, had taken the men to 
the scullery, where they drank milk greedily. 

The sergeant hurried into the house. 

** Watson,” he called authoritatively. 

Watson came, wiping his mouth. 

‘““'You’ve got three minutes, and no more.” 
He lowered his voice. ‘“‘ They’re in them copses 
yonder. Come on, you two,” he called to the 
others. 

‘““ My Gawd,” ejaculated Watson, and ran up 
the stairs. 

The others followed. 

** Which are they, miss ? ” 

‘* Those two,”’ said Margaret, hurriedly point- 
ing to two of the three large trunks in the 
loft. ‘‘ What’s the matter? What did he- 
say?” 

She beat down the fear in her voice. The 
men bent to their work and did not reply. 

The luggage was stowed swiftly at the further 
end of the hooded wagon, and the two women 
made comfortable with sacking on the floor. 
Leaning their backs against the boxes, they 
looked rearwards into the strong sunlight. 

_The driver went to his bonnet, and Watson 
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and the other clambered on to the tail-board, . 
where, legs dangling overside, they lit cigarettes. 

Margaret saw the sergeant scramble on to his 
horse as the lorry moved off. 

Watson turned round into the interior and 
made some joke to the girl. But his voice was 
drowned in a sudden roar which shook the street. 
A house at the far end, the school-house, rocked 
for a moment, and then most of it tottered and 
crashed into the road, sending up great clouds 
of dust and fragments of brickwork. 

This was ranging shell, from somewhere at 
the back of beyond. And thus were the peaceful 
villagers suddenly smacked in the face, as it 
were, by the hand of war. 

Then followed a weird silence, broken by the 
sound of hurriedly opened doors and the subdued 
murmur of questioning voices. 

Watson, inured to shell-fire, tilted his cap on 
to the back of his head and chuckled. 

‘“* An’ very nice too. “Igh right, I shud call 
that. It was meant fer the church, I'll bet.”’ 

‘““No warnin’ agin,” said the other man 
bitterly. He was a morose person, with a fierce 
hatred of his enemies since he had left his 
brother, headless, at Mons. ‘‘ Place swarmin’ 
wiv women an’ kids too—dirty ’ounds,”’ he 
spat disgustedly into the road. 

At the noise, the older woman had shrieked 
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and lay prone on her face, shaking. Margaret 
covered her face with her hands and sat quite 
still—waiting. 

In a minute or so there was a second report 
and the splintering of poplars. Again silence. 
Then the piercing wail of a woman in an adjacent 
field. Her husband had been utterly destroyed 
as he bent to his work. 

But the big lorry moved rapidly up the road 
and round the bend, out of sight of the horror 
which followed. Margaret and her aunt were 
only just in time. 

The sergeant riding on the other side of the 
canvas knew it. The two men on the tail-board 
knew it. But Watson began to sing a music-hall 
ditty in a rich baritone. The sergeant occasion- 
ally put the head of his horse against the opening 
at the rear, and peered in. Beyond that the 
miles to safety were covered uneventfully. 

Presently the morose man went to sleep, the 
back of his neck resting on Madame Ferriére’s 
ankle, his cap over his face. 

As dusk fell, bringing with it the chilliness of 
autumn, Margaret knelt and unstrapped her 
trunk for a warm coat. She pushed open the 
lid, and gasped. It was full of old music ! 
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‘* AND—er—I’m very much obliged to you, 
sir, for your kindness, since I’ve been with 
you.” 

It cost Corporal Saunders a great effort to say 
this. He had rehearsed in his mind many more _ 
apt sentences, as he stood waiting outside the 
Manager’s door leading off the China and Glass 
Department. But he was superlatively shy in 
the presence of potentates, especially when they 
wore glasses, and looked at you gravely over the 
top of them. Moreover, the thick carpet, the 
electric radiator, the huge mahogany writing- 
table with its rack of green, leather-bound 
books (he saw the word Nietzsche in gilt letters 
stamped on the back of one, and thought the 
name sounded German); all these things, after 
the unvarnished truth of huts and wet clay at 
Warminster, had a subduing effect on the young 
soldier, and he cleared his throat nervously. 

The General Manager laid down a heavy gold 
pencil, leant back in a leather chair and looked 
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‘* That’s alright,” he said. He had the crisp 
incisive voice of the man who habitually works 
against the clock. ‘“‘ We were sorry to lose 
you. Country wanted you more than we did, 
. I suppose. When do you go out?” 

‘*'We are under orders for France now, sir. 
I am on my last leave. I was just saying good- 
bye to some of the re 

“Yes, yes, of course. Let me _ see,” he 
referred to a long list of names by his side, 
*“ you are R.A.M.C., aren’t you? H’m, we seem 
to have got pretty well every branch of the 
service represented on some front or other. 
. Well; no need for me to say I wish you luck. 
You know that. Good-bye, my lad,” and he 
held out a soft capable hand. 

Saunders, breathing more easily with the 
door between him and the General Manager, 
leant for a minute on the gallery rail which 
dominated the vast store and looked down. 

He saw countless hurrying, ant-like people 
buying and selling. They were mostly women, 
and he knew by sight nearly all who sold. This 
place had given of its best. Yet in no way had 
the steady stream of business abated. 

Importunate ladies pushed each other, as 
before, gently but persistently at the broad 
counters. He saw the fore-shortened figures of 
the saleswomen bending solicitously to their 
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needs, as usual. Occasional splashes of vivid 
colour came sharply into the blurred distance as 
silks and stuffs were held up to view, or pulled 
down with a jerk from the polished steel rails 
on which they hung curtain-wise. Sibilant 
murmurs, like the hum of dynamos, rose from 
the ground floor. There was no noise—an 
atmosphere of concentration merely; a com- 
forting warmth, and, as the big swing-doors at 
the entrance opened, a deeper note of traffic 
from the street. 

But of war there was no sign. 

x x 2 * x 

A little knot of men sat huddled against a 
stone wall. Most of it had been destroyed by 
shell-fire. But the few feet which stood upright 
with jagged edges afforded a minimum of pro- 
tection against the rain that had beaten upon 
it, and them, all night. 

An attack was at hand. London read about 
it a week later on its way “‘ up ”’ in over-heated 
railway carriages, and was quite well pleased. 
The preliminary bombardment had changed 
once again the face of the land a quarter of a 
mile ahead. The country hereabouts was in a 
state of continual surface alteration. Where a 
roadway was to-day there would be the sudden 
chasm of trenches to-morrow. And the next 


day a line of stately poplars, flanking a military 
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road, would disappear; not uprooted, but torn 
and dispersed ten feet from the ground by 
passing projectile. 

They ‘spoke little, these men. It was only 
by shouting close to the other man’s head that 
anything was heard. They were all too tired 
to shout. Moreover, theirs was the waiting 
game—for they were R.A.M.C.; and constant, 
patient, waiting for the activity of others, in 
which you yourself play a secondary part, does 
not conduce to exuberance of speech. They 
had waited thus all night. Some had slept 
fitfully despite the noise, but a flint-faced wall 
is a poor pillow. 

Dawn broke with a rising wind. A smear of 
yellow ochre across the sullen face of the sky; 
sharp silhouettes of roofs; the sudden blues 
and greys of the stone wall behind them; a 
glittering sheep-wash across the road; a hurdle 
sticking up grotesquely on the sky-line . . . and 
it was morning. 

For many it was their last. 

Corporal Saunders shivered and felt for his 
sodden cigarettes. His boots emitted a staccato 
‘“* squelch’ as he stamped them on the road, 
knees drawn up under his chin. A man next 
him yawned loudly, and then began to swear at 
great length and with concentrated venom. 

- Towards them on the road crept an officer 
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on hands and knees through the puddles. Ten 
months ago this man averaged about eight con- 
sultations a day at two guineas a time, and did 
his hospital, gratis, in the intervals. His turkey 
carpets sank to the tread; his prints were the 
envy of Harley Street. Now, he crawled in the 
mud at dawn with a five days’ growth on his 
chin. And his sleepy, overwrought men began 
to pull themselves together at his approach. 

He waved to them to keep still. 

“The Battalion will advance at seven- 
forty-five,” he said. ‘‘ What do you make it, 
Corporal ? ”’ 

** Seven-thirty-nine, sir.” 

“* Ye-es, that will do. All clear? ”’ 

** All clear, sir,’ replied Saunders. 

“* Keep well to the left of those gas cylinders, 
and take all the cover you can. Remember 
what I told you.” 

And he crawled on to the next group with a 
** phit-phat-phat ”» as his hands went forward 
on the mud. 

x * * * * 

Saunders deployed his men, and they lay 
prone, rose again and advanced—crawling, run- 
ning, and crawling again. The battalion ahead, 
well rehearsed, had gone forward without a 
hitch, and the faithful R.A.M.C. followed stead- 
fastly. Their work soon began. The stretchers 
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came jolting back, carried by running men, 
breathing heavily. All around, ahead, behind, 
at their side, shells burst. Some fell with a 
“plop”? into the sodden ground. Men held 
their breath and cowered for the explosion which 
did not come. Others came with a flash and 
roar, throwing earth and stones, and men’s 
bodies, in a blinding wave of horror. 

One such arrived with a hissing smack upon 
the side of the wagon containing the gas. There 
was a roar and a crash of splintering wood. And 
out it came, all over them. 

Saunders, twenty yards off, yelled to his men, 
who heard him not. He tore frantically at his 
side for the mask. But the fog enveloped 
him. He rose to his feet, choking and spitting, 
covered his face with his cap—and then 
dropped. 

* x * * x 

‘“How many is it?” asked the surgeon, 
wiping the sweat from his forehead. 

His assistant counted quickly in a notebook. 

‘* Nineteen, sir. Lor’, what filthy stuff this 
is!” ) 

‘* H’m, it will be twenty if this man doesn’t 
cough in a moment.” 

He put the oxygen tube on the floor. 

‘“* Can’t give him any more—what’s the pulse ? 
Ah, that’s more like it.”’ 
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The figure on the bed writhed and gasped. 
The surgeon put his hands under the heaving 
shoulders. 

‘“ Come, my lad,” he said gently, ‘cough it 
up—tha-a-ats better.” | 

And Corporal Saunders turned the corner 
which leads back to life. 

* sd ae & e 

‘** We'll see that V. D. H. man next,” said the 
President of the Invaliding Medical Board, 
dangling his stethoscope against the edge of 
the table. ‘‘ You remember?” turning to his 
colleagues, who nodded. 

**'What’s his name—Saunders? Let him 
come in. Well, my lad, how are those valves 
of yours?” 

“I’m alright, sir, thank you.” He was two 
months older now. 

Pull that shirt back a bit more—deep 
breath—h’m; ha; ye-e-es. Oh, yes, you're 
better.”” He glanced again at Army Form B. 
179, which lay before him on the table. “ You 
must be discharged though, my son.” 

The corporal’s face fell. 

The doctor said other things in his kindly 
way which endeared all men to him, and a week 
later, clad in unaccustomed blue serge, Saunders 
pushed open the doors of the great shop and 
went up in the lift. 
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The grave steady eyes looked up from the 
polished table once more. 

‘* Ah, good morning. Glad to see you back, 
my boy. Got some leave, eh?” 

Saunders, no longer nervous, France had 
cured all that, explained briefly. 

The General Manager rose and paced up and 
down, thoughtfully. At the words “ valvular 
disease of the heart”’ he pursed up his lips. 
“I’m sorry, very. That’s badluck. But se 

“No, sir, it’s quite alright! The officer at 
headquarters will tell you I am good for a very 
long time—if you want a written confirma- 
tion | 

The Manager put his hand on his shoulder. 

“My dear fellow, I wasn’t thinking of that. 
Of course not. You come back here, as before.”’ 

He who had watched for many months the 
gradual attrition of his male staff, successfully 
concealed his gratification at the return of this 
one. He hid much sentiment beneath a com- 
mercial exterior, did this man of business. 

‘* No,” he went on, “ you were in ‘ Trunks 
and Bags,’ weren’t you? But you mustn’t lift 
weights. That won’t do.” He glanced at the 
staff chart on the wall. “‘ Men’s Outfitting’ 
—yes—you will do alright there. My compli- 
ments to Mr. White and tell him I sent you. 
Good-morning—don’t overdo it, mind.” 
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A buyer in this department, new since 
Saunders’s time, came bustling up later in the 
day. He was a big jocular man (his enemies 
described him as “‘ hefty ”’), with an assertive 
voice. 

** Hullo, hullo—new blood, eh? Thought all 
the young ’uns had gone—King and Country, 
and all that. Where’s your armlet? Rule of 
the house, you know, must wear ’em !”’ 

Saunders, without recourse to adjectives, told 
him where his armlet was... . 

But to this day, when he thinks of it, he re- 
members the comrade who swore so dreadfully 
on that morning under a stone wall in Flanders, 
and he wonders how it was the buyer escaped. 

He supposes vaguely that it must have been 
the habit of army discipline, learned quickly in 
times of great stress. His colonel would have 
had no doubt about it. 
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ONE SIDE 


SHE waited anxiously at the Piccadilly Tube, 
fingering absently the covers of magazines on 
the book-stall. From time to time she glanced 
swiftly at the clock. It was ten past already. 
Had he said one or one-fifteen? It looked bad 
to be early. Marion had said you should always 
keep @ man waiting—it made him keener. But 
she couldn’t waste the precious minutes like 
that. Besides | 

An officer brushed against her furs. She 
started violently and spun round. No, it 
wasn’t him. Merely a clumsy stranger hurrying 
out. Heavens, she knew her face was simply 
burning ! How stupid ! 

Had he altered much? It was four months 
since he went down to Okehampton with his 
brigade, and she back to the family in Cheshire 
—or was it four years? He had written vaguely 
about “ outgoing drafts.” But he was in the 
Second Line; and her brother had been sar- 
castically emphatic that no Second Lines of 
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artillery units would go out “for ages.” Per- 
haps his wasn’t a unit? What did it mean? 

A woman standing opposite eyed her coldly. 
She knew there was too much powder on her 
nose. No glass here, though. 

“Hullo, Enid! ’Fraid I’m late; but the 
C.0. wanted = 

‘It’s quite all right. I’ve only just this 
moment arrived. How fit you look, Gerald! 
I suppose you're frightfully hungry? Theo sent 
her love to you.” 

Big, brown, and self-possessed, Gerald Kelsey 
stood over her, looking her up and down with 
those observant grey eyes, and she hurried on 
during the ordeal. 

** I wasn’t sure whether you said the Oxford 
Circus or the Piccadilly Tube, the telephone was 
so awful. Isn’t it a gorgeous day after the filthy 
weather we’ve been a 

‘* Where shall we lunch ? ”’ he broke in calmly, 
glancing at his wrist. 

“TI don’t mind in the least,’’ she answered. 
** Anywhere.” 

They strolled out. He suggested the one 
place she loathed. 

“Yes, rather: I should love that.” 

He handled the menu with a detached air as 
she cast her coat and took off long, white gloves. 

“What are you going to eat?” he asked, 
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with the rather sullen air of the man embar- 
rassed by quantity. 

Eat? What need had she of food? Must 
she? Oh, yes! He would hate it if she ordered 
milk and biscuits. 

‘*'What about a Chateaubriand—steak, you 
know? They do it rather well here.” 

‘© Yes, I don’t mind, dear.”’ 

Had he heard her say “dear”? He was 
talking tersely to the waiter. She bit her 
underlip angrily. She had so often communed 
with him in her thoughts like that, and it had 
just slipped out unawares in speech. 

He balanced a knife see-saw fashion on his 
forefinger, dropped it with a clatter, and asked 
permission to smoke. | 

She drew him deftly into the realms of “‘ shop,” 
and he prattled on about himself and the Service, 
as she desired, the while she studied him tenderly, 
unobserved. 

They couldn’t send this man to the front to 
be killed. They simply couldn’t. It would be 
too awful. | 

‘¢ What is ‘ quick release’ harness ?”’ she inter- 
jected eagerly. He explained highly technically. 

But she had overdone it slightly, and the 
fount of his egotism began to subside. When 
the food arrived he spoke no more. She toyed 
with hers, and told him a little, a very little of 
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herself and of what she had done in the four 
months that had passed over them. 

He said “‘ Really?” ‘“‘ Rather nice, I should 
think—what ?”’ from time to time. But there 
were unmistakable pauses. She knew he was 
bored. And the savoury which followed was as 
bitter herbs in her mouth. 

But she bravely struggled on towards her 
ultimate test. 

““I haven’t seen you for four months, old 
boy,”’ she began. 

““ Not so long as that, is it? Let’s see——” 
He looked with puckered brow self-consciously 
into space. | 

“I suppose,” she continued, opening gently 
the gate of her fears, “‘ they don’t work you the 
whole time down there? I mean you go off 
duty occasionally, don’t you?” 

“‘ Good Heavens, yes! We’re billeted in the 
town, as I told you. It’s a one-eyed sort of 
place. But the people are awfully decent. We 
get asked out to dinner—and all that sort of 
thing.” 

** Are you still quartered on those nice people 
you wrote to me about?” 

““The Brabazons? Oh, yes, they’re simply 
topping!” he replied, blundering, man-like, 
through the open gates of her questioning. 
_“They’ve got a nine-hole course in the 
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grounds; and the girls are very sporting. The 
eldest, Marjorie (rather a pretty name, don’t 
you think?) can give me two strokes; she’s a 
five, and hits a most beautiful long ball. We 
play after church parade on Sundays.” 

‘“* Do you play in the afternoon? ”’ asked the 
woman quietly. Her handicap was twenty-four, 
and bad at that. 

** No, not often; they’ve got a first-rate library, 
though. Marjorie, Miss Brabazon rather, is very 
clever. I say, have some coffee, won’t you?” 

A half-submerged instinct bade him break off 
this conversation. Rather hard on poor Enid 
all this; not quite playing the game. He must 
let her down lightly. No need to write any more, 
of course. She would think he had gone “ out.” 

She was a nice girl; but her driving was 
pathetic, and she putted right over the green 
more often than not. Rotten hat that was, 
too. What a fool he’d been! Still, rather 
good of him to take her out to lunch on a one- 
day’s leave. 

Enid sat quite still divining all his thoughts. 
The tears in her eyes were due to the hot coffee. 
It had burnt her throat. Might she have some 
milk? Thanks. 

He motioned for the bill. 

“You are going out soon?” she asked 
steadily. 
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She had closed the gates behind her, but was 
still clinging desperately to them for support. 
The restaurant was stifling. A myriad waiters 
swam before her eyes. His brown hand, with 
the signet ring, rested within an inch of her 
own. 

“Yes, probably. I’ve—er—been warned.” 

He lied clumsily, and she knew it. 

And Marjorie was a five. 

She imagined the big library, a flickering pine- 
wood fire probably, half lights and deep leather- 
covered arm-chairs. 

She busied herself with her veil. Her hands 
shook a little, and she had trouble with the knot 
at the back. 

** ‘What shall we do now?”’ he said lamely. 

She couldn’t bear any more. She must get 
away at once. 

“I’m afraid P’ve got to go home early; some 
people are coming to tea—such a bore! ”’ 

** Righto ! ”’ he answered, brightening. “ Let’s 
go, Shall we? ”’ 


THE OTHER SIDE 


““ I say, nurse, can I have this letter posted 
at once, please? ’’ he asked huskily. He spoke 
with difficulty. A shrapnel bullet had passed 
through his throat, missing the carotid artery 
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by a fifteenth of an inch. A great surgeon had 
performed a neat tracheotomy upon him, and 
his wonderful constitution was now doing the 


rest. 
* * * * x 


“* My dear,” said the lady at the head of the 
breakfast table, ‘‘ Gerald Kelsey is much better 
and wants tocome down. Rather awkward just 
now! But we must have him, of course.’’ 

‘““Of course,” answered her daughter. She 
frowned. She was deep in a letter at her side. 

“* He says,” continued her mother, “ he has a 
pipe in his throat—what a funny place ! ” 

The girl shivered slightly, and did not reply. 

* * * * x) 

The old butler almost embraced him when the 
car drew up at the great front door; inquired 
tenderly of his wound, was altogether most 
embarrassing; piloted him to the library, said 
Miss Marjorie was expected every moment, and 
that Mrs. Brabazon had been to town but was 
returning by the four-thirty-seven. 

He looked round the familiar room. The 
months had wrought no change here. But 
they had in him. He was no longer the laugh- 
ing, selfish boy of seven months ago, but a man, 
subdued and purposeful, who had looked stead- 
fastly at death in all its ugliness. 

He walked to the window and gazed across 
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the quiet parkland and at the majestic trees 
that no war had yet disturbed. A little red 
flag on the ninth green fluttered in the middle 
distance, and a figure in a white jersey emerged 
from beyond. He saw her in miniature bending 
to the putt, and his throat suddenly began to 
throb. 

The vision of her thus engaged had often 
come to him at nightfall, when the daily thunder 
of the guns had ceased and the tarpaulin covers 
had been put over them. Or at dawn when the 
battery was moving out of billets to take up 
again the eternal task of spitting death from 
concealed places at a hidden enemy. He leant 
against the curtains of the window. This seemed 
impossible, unreal, after all the mud and stench 
and foulness of France. 

She was on the far edge of the well-tended 
green. She made the shot with characteristic 
deliberation, and he saw her fling her arms wide 
as if immensely pleased. She had no doubt 
made another of her remarkable scores. Then 
she came towards the house whistling. 

The man sat down, feeling suddenly tired. 

“Hullo, Gerald! They didn’t tell me you 
were here. How tired you look! We must 
have tea at once.” She rang. 

Now that they were face to face at last, 
sitting in the same deep chairs as before, nothing 
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but the trite commonplaces of speech came to 
him. The words he had rehearsed in his mind 
in the ambulance train, on the hospital ship, at 
the nursing home, evaporated at the sight of 
her. He was able only to sit and look and 
murmur awkwardly ‘‘ Yes”’ and ‘* No”’ to her 
questions. 

His hand wandered to the aching neck. She 
saw the little nozzle of the tube over the edge 
of the soft collar, and turned hurriedly away, 
busying herself with tea-things. 

“Do you take sugar?” 

““Have you forgotten that?” he asked. 
‘* Two lumps, you know.” 

‘* My dear boy, you surely don’t expect one 
to remember that sort of thing!” She spoke 
with some petulante. 

He helped himself to a muffin. He was ex- 
pecting too much. She was no doubt shy and 
distressed at the sight of him. He had lost a 
stone in weight, they said. 

‘*T’m looking forward to my stay here im- 
mensely, Marjorie. They won’t let me play 
golf yet, though. Mustn’t swing apparently— 
shoulder muscles or some rot of that sort.” 

““Oh, can’t you? I’m afraid you'll find 
it frightfully dull, then. There is absolutely 
nothing to-do here.” 

‘** Dull? ” he said, aghast at her tone. 
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“I mean, I’m afraid you will be bored. You 
see, Jack and Douglas and his sister are coming 
for a long week-end to-morrow for some four- 
somes. Jack and I have got rather a stiff match 
with them—large sums of money at stake, 
don’t you know, and I must play.” She was 
speaking rather quickly now, and had hurried 
over the introduction of Jack’s name. 

“Who is Jack?” he asked quietly, looking 
straight at her. 

She reached for the cigarette-box on the 
mantelpiece, and did not reply for a moment. 

‘* Jack Meynell ? ”’ she said, waving the match 
out. ‘“‘ Oh, he’s a connection of mine, very old 
pal; didn’t you meet him?” Her assumed 
indifference was slightly overplayed. 

“* I see,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, leaning 
back. 

‘It’s all right, old girl,” he replied, smiling 
pluckily. ‘‘ I meant I see that you and I are— 
er—not as we were, quite. That’s all.” 

‘“My dear Gerald,’ she answered tartly, 
flicking the ash from her cigarette, “* I hope we 
are still good friends.” 

‘* No, we are not,” he said bitterly. “ I can’t 
be friends with you, Marjorie. You know that; 
I’ve told you so in my letters.” 

She looked sideways into the fire and did not 
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answer. He was going to be troublesome—she 
had dreaded this. How badly he compared 
with Jack! So clumsy and awkward. And 
Jack would be here to-morrow! She must 
tell him at once. This couldn’t go on. It 
would spoil the whole week-end, and she would 
play abominably. 

** Marjorie,” he broke in, looking down at his 
field boots, “ you never mentioned Meynell in 
your letters; why not? By the way, you 
haven’t written to me for eight weeks, either.”’ 

*“* I didn’t suppose he would interest you,” she 
parried, ignoring his last remark. 

‘“*I am afraid I shall be rather in the way,”’ 
he went on huskily. His throat was beginning 
to stab and burn again. 

“Don’t be silly, Gerald. But you see— 
er’’—she stumbled badly, twisting a small 
handkerchief in her fingers—** Jack has asked 
me to marry him, and I’m afraid fs 

He stood up suddenly. She heard him say 
‘* When?” scarcely above a whisper. He was 
standing over her. Shesawhishand. It shook. 

‘“Two days ago,’ she answered quietly, 
looking anywhere but at him. 

He walked quickly to the writing-table and 
pulled a Bradshaw from a rack of books. 

The door opened and her mother rustled in. 

‘* Gerald, my dear boy—I’m delighted ! ” 
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They chatted conventionally for a few mo- 
ments. She noticed how white he was, and 
exchanged a glance with her daughter. 

** But how pale you look ! ”’ she said presently. 
‘I’m afraid the journey has tired you out. Do 
go and lie down till dinner, there’s a sensible 
fellow. We dine at eight as usual.” 

* Thanks,” he said, ‘‘ I think I will,’ and he 
walked slowly to the door. 

“You are in your old room. Ring for 
Saunderson if you want anything.” 

** Righto! Thanks awfully.” 

““Did you tell him?” asked her mother, 
settling herself before the fire. 

“Yes,” said the girl. ‘‘ Poor old boy! I 
simply hated doing it, mum, it hurt him so.” 

** Rubbish, my dear! He’ll soon get over it. 
Besides, we couldn’t have you marrying a man 
with a tube in his throat; that would never do. 
Pass me a muffin, please.” 


THE RETURNING 


A girl whose handicap was twenty-four, and 
bad at that, sat on the summit of a bunker on a 
deserted course in Cheshire and glanced down at 
the letter in her lap. 

Dorothy was a bad correspondent usually, 
but this letter stretched across five pages. Most 
of it wandered in the mysterious paths of trous- 
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seau, and dealt largely with the writer’s coming 
marriage to the laughing sailor who soared to 
great heights in a seaplane, and scraped together 
a surprising amount of leave in the intervals. 


“It ts simply ripping having Gerald home 
again,” his sister wrote; “he can’t possibly go 
back for ages. His throat hurts him a good deal, 
poor boy, which makes him very quiet and de- 
pressed sometimes. I do think you are a pig not 
to come and stay here for a bit! You would be 
so useful to me just now; you have such good 
taste in clothes always, and you know how hope- 
less I am. Gerald has been looking over my 
shoulder and sends his love. He says you will 
have forgotten him. Mother says she would love 
to have you here again. Do come up, there’s a 
dear!” 


Enid had not forgotten. “ His throat hurts 
him a good deal.”’ She gazed thoughtfully out 
upon the sparkling waters of the Irish Sea, a 
little tender smile lifting the corners of her 
mouth. 

It was a long way home by the Club House, 
and she would be horribly late for lunch. 

But the time-tables there were always up-to- 
date. 
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